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wau till spring to 
buy tires that will 
last years ? 


NLESS you cling to that bygone 
habit of jacking your car up for 

the winter—you should greet bad 
weather with fresh, new Silvertowns. 


It makes small difference to a Silver- 
town whether it starts in winter or 
summer— 


But it makes a tremendous difference 
if you need the protection Silver- 
towns give during the worst driving 
months in the year. 


You get them at real savings—be- 
cause your money never bought so 
many thousand miles as it brings you 
today in Goodrich Silvertowns. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 











Ten Owners write to tell 
us...their Silvertowns lasted 


—3 years in Spokane, Wash. 
—4 years in Marlborough, Mass. 
—6 years in Miami, Florida ‘ 
—4 years in Furnace, Pa. 

—4 years in Syracuse, N. Y. 

—5 years in San Jose, Cal. 

—4 years in Loda, IIl. 

—5 years in Kenosha, Wis. 

—4 years in Meridian, Miss. 

—5 years in Blaine, Wash. 


These and thousands of other records 
show that you have everything to gain 
when you buy Silvertowns at the start 
of winter instead of the end. 
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‘“‘BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 
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Fifth Avenue B. ALTMAN & COMPANY 


ay A night of gay witchery whose spirit has been cap- “y 


tured and imprisoned in an alluring new fragrance. 


_ Le Dandy D’Orsay 


Intimately known to smart continentals as “The 
Black Diamond of the Rue de la Paix.” 


lounce -_ $7.50 Z2ounce - $13.50 
4ounce - $25.00 


TOILETRIES——FIRST FLOOR 


PEE 
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Psyche’s Ankles Wouldn’t Pass Inspection TODAY 


7 most mythological thing about Psyche was the 

fabled charm cf her ankle lines. Psyche’s beauty may 
have excited Venus to green-eyed flights of jealousy, but, 
when one considers her ankle-girth, she’d never cause the 
modern girl to miss a heart-beat—UNLESS Psyche wore 
“Onyx Pointex”. For, Psyche’s ankles were FAT! They 
would be as much out of place on a country club porch 
today as a bustle or a leg o’ mutton sleeve. 


That is, as remarked before—UNLESS she wore “Onyx 
Pointex’’. 

For, “Pointex”’ is that little wonder-working slender- 
izer at the back of the heel that accentuates every grace- 
ful charm that Nature places in ankles. “Pointex” allows 
ankles to look their best—stockings to wear their best. 
You will find this little worker of ankle miracles ONLY 
in “Onyx”. 


Leading stores everywhere sell “‘Onyx’’ Hosiery and especially the ‘‘Pointex’’ styles listed below 


Doubled splicing of the 
heel and tripled reinforc- 
ing strands of silk in the 
seam, are new features 
that practically double the 
wear of “Onyx Pointex’’. 


©1926 “Onyx’’ Hosiery Inc. ManufaGurers New York 





‘Onyx t Hosiery . is 


Style 155, Mediumweight $1.65 
Style 255, Service went $1.95 
Style 355, ““Sheresil 


Pure Thread Silk 


Style 450, ““Sheresilk’’, the $2.50 
finest web of Silken strands . 
Style 350, Service weight $2.75 








“‘Pointex’’ means perfection and ‘‘Pointex’’ is made only by‘‘Onyx”” 
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Color, designs and lines—the very essence 
of modernity make the striking cuffs of 
Kayser Chamoisette* Gloves. They lend 
that necessary touch of color to the subdued 
tones of the Fall costume. Made in Cham- 
oisette* that looks like kid, wears like kid 


and costs less than kid. 


Chamoisette* Gloves 


*1.00 to *2.00 


You may purchase Kayser Chamoisette* Gloves 
at all the better shops and at the Kayscr store, 
Fifth Avenue and 41st Strect, opposite the 
Library, where there is a permanent display of 
the latest Paris styles in hosiery, underwear 


and gloves. 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
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SHOPPING WITH CHILDREN, 


AS EVERY MOTHER KNOWS, IS ONE OF THE 
MOST EXHAUSTING DUTIES OF PARENTHOOD 


THAT IS WHY MSCREERY'S, WITH ITS 
SPACIOUSNESS AND ITS QUIET AND LEISURELY 
ATMOSPHERE, 1S A GOOD PLACE TO SHOP 
WHEN YOU HAVE THE BROOD ALONG. THEY'LL 
BEHAVE THERE IF ANYWHERE.JAS. M©CREERY 
€r GO FIFTH AVENUE AND 34 STREET, 
NEW YORK 





Copyright 1926 James McCreery & Co. 
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7 CORDAY, PARIS 


IMPORTED BY LIONEL, 320 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 


CORDAY LIPSTICKS—SUPERLATIVE / 
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WILL YOU NOT 
SEND FOR THIS 
PROSPECTUS— 


—outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
will keep you from miss- 
ing the outstanding new 


books. 








OMEHOW, you find you never “get 
S around” to reading the important 
new books. Perhaps you are too busy; 
or out of pure neglect you overlook ob- 
taining them. This need be truenolonger. 
If you are a subscriber to the Book-of- 

the-Month Club, you automatically re- 
Henry Seren Cansy Ceivetheoutstandingnew book published 
each month, just as you receive a maga- 
zine—by mail! You pay nothing for the service itself, 
and the price of the books in every case is the price 
set upon it by the publisher himself. 





The great convenience of such a plan 
is apparent. But how, you ask, can you 
be sure that the books you receive will 
be really outstanding, books that you would 
desire to purchase anyway, provided you 
did not get them in this fashion? 





In order to assure its subscribers of un- P°®°™!” @8™™ 









readable and important, a book that you would not care 
to miss. But tastes differ. Sometimes you may disagree 
with the combined vote of this “selecting committee.” 


In such a case you may exchange any 
book you receive for one of a number of other 
important new books simultaneously recom- 


mended and reported upon by the committee. 


Thus, your own choice among the cur- 
rent books and authors is no more 
limited than it has ever been. The only 
result is that, under this plan, at least 
you do obtain and do read the outstanding books that 
you promise yourself to read. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Will you not send for our prospectus, which describes 
how simply and effectively this convenient service is now 
operating? If you do not wish to sub- 

scribe for yourself, you may decide 





CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 








questioned impartiality, and of reliable judg- to make a Christmas gift of the 
ment, the Book-of-the-Month Club has re- | Handed to you] service to some bookish personor 
quested an outside group of five critics;whohave | bythepostman | family. Amorethoughtful gift can 
no connection with it and who are well and | —the outstand- | hardly be made. Your request for 
favorably known throughout the country, to | ing new book | Our prospectus will involve you in 
select what they consider to be the most read- ond nie no obligation to subscribe agri. 


able and outstanding book each month. The 
members of this “selecting committee” are 
Henry Seidel Canby, Heywood Broun, Dor- 
othyCanfield,Christopher Morleyand William 
Allen White. Each month the new books of all 
publishers are submitted to these individuals. 
Each one rates the books in the order of his 
own preference, and the book which emerges in 
the voting with the highest rating is automatically 
sent out to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club subscribers. 


It should be clearly understood 
that the combined opinion of 
these individuals is not set up as 
infallible, least of all by themselves. You 
will readily agree that ary book chosen, 
by such a method and by such a group, 








Hey woop Broun is extremely likely to be one that is both 
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-~OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 14J, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without cost, your prospectus outlining the 


details of the Book-of-the-Month Planof Reading. This re- 
quest involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your 


service. 
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*North Atried... sunlit. .exotie oriental. 


Where the smart world winters..... 
nine days from New York.... And no more 
Ges expensive than an ordinary trip 


Smouldering torches . . . wild strains of music . . . the sultry lifting of heavy scents from brazen burners! 
‘i It is the witchery of the Orient woven into a tapestry of stars hung to the horizon. In the desert... 
serpentine caravans silhouette against starlit waves of sand... oases rear their umbrellas of palm fronds 
against the soft tropic sky. 

Scenes of unbelievable beauty ... they lure the imaginative to a North Africa made comfortable by 
31 famous Transatlantique hotels, with accommodations and cuisine as fine as those found in cosmopolitan 
7 centres. Luxurious motor cars travel excellent macadam roadways... and six-twin wheeled Renault cars 
; ride the desert dunes. 

De Luxe fifty-seven day itinerary, including Mediterranean trip, private automobile and all hotel 
expenses . . . $1450. Or specially arranged shorter trips . . . including a thirteen day itinerary for $120. 

This Mohammedan Paradise is reached by “the longest gangplank in the world.” The Paris or France, 
de Luxe French Liners, will take you to Plymouth, England . . . then Havre. The One-Class Cabin Liners 
go direct to Havre, the port of Paris. No transferring to tenders. Down the gangplank to the waiting 
a = _— in three hours. Overnight express service to the Riviera. And a day across the Mediterranean 
to North Africa. 








! ra } 
Write for illustrated brochure on South “French uve 
Africa . .. and travel first in ts pages 


wy INFORMATION FROM ANY FRENCH'LINE AGENT OR TOURIST OFFICE, OR WRITE DIRECT TO 19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 5) 
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(From Friday, October 29, to 
Friday, November 5, inclusive.) 


THEATRE 
DRAMA 


BroapwAy—Bootleggers and _hi-jackers 
caught to the life. An excellent play 
of the Broadway underworld. 
BroapHurst, 44, W. of B’way. 

Tue Donovan Arrair—Murder in 
Westchester County recounted by 
Owen Davis. Futon, 46, W. of 
B’way. 

Tue SHANGHAI GEestuRE—A_ Chinese 
indelicacy laid in Shanghai. 46TH 
Street, 46, W. of B’way. 

Lutu Bette—Lenore Ulric as a negro 
lady of pleasure and how she came 
to her grave. Betrasco, 44, E. of 
B’way. 

A Woman Disputep>—A war melo- 
drama, filled with hokum and ex- 
citement. Forrest, 49, W. of B’way. 

THE Captive—Sex in its less usual form 
very seriously considered. With 
Helen Menken. Empire, B’way at 
40. 

BiacK Boy—Paul Robeson as a negro 
heavyweight champion. Comepy, 41, 
E. of B’way. 

Juarez AND Maximit1an—Another bit 
of intricacy from the Theatre Guild 
that you may or may not under- 
stand. Gurttp, 52, W. of B’way. 

An AMERICAN TRAGEDY—Dreiser’s book 
dramatized as well as_ possible. 
LoncAcreE, 48, W. of B’way. 

Tue Humsie—Basil Sydney in an ade- 
quate dramatization of Dostoievsky’s 
“Crime and Punishment.” GreEN- 
WICH VILLAGE, 7 Ave. and Christo- 
pher St. 


COMEDY 


Loosr ANKLES—Two gigolos and their 
shop talk saving an otherwise dull 
play. Brirtmore, 47, W. of B’way. 

FanNy—Of two robbers on an Arizona 
ranch who fell afoul of Fannie Brice. 
Lyceum, 45, E. of B’way. 

Two Girts WanTED—A pleasant story 
by Gladys Unger, nicely acted. Lir- 
TLE, 44, W. of B’way. 

At Mrs. Beam’s—Of how a thief and 

his mistress disturbed the serenity of 

a boarding house. Garrick, 35, E. 

of B’way. 


THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


Wuat Every Woman Knows—Bar- 
rie’s extremely pleasant play well 
revived. With Helen Hayes. Bryou, 
45, W. of B’way. 

GENTLEMEN PreFerR BLonpEs—Anita 
Loos’ little piece put literally on the 
stage. June Walker splendid as 
Lorelei Lee. Times Square, 42, W. 
of B’way. 

THe Lion TAmMerR—A satire from the 
French of Alfred Savoir that de- 
serves better treatment. NEIGHBOR- 
HooD PLAYHOUSE, 466 Grand Street. 





Wuite Wincs—Symbolical and whim- 
sical, but nevertheless entertaining, 
story of a proud young white wing’s 
love for a motor-mad miss in the 
nineties. Bootu, 45, W. of B’way. 

On Approvat—A gay suave comedy 
about a selfish lady and a selfish 
duke who are cautious enough to test 
their respective intendeds with amus- 
ing results. Gatety, B’way at 46. 

Gop Loves Us—Tears asked for a fat 
middle-aged clerk caught in the ma- 
chine of American business life. Good 
if you haven’t shed too many for 
him already. MAxine Ex.iort, 39, 
E. of B’way. 


WITH MUSIC 


Tue Ramsiers—A good musical com- 
edy with Clark and McCullough. 
Lyric, 42, W. of B’way. 


dy 


L) 


AMERICANA—The American scene made 
fun of by J. P. McEvoy. And also 
a wonderful after dinner speech. 
Betmonrt, 48, E. of B’way. 

SuNNY—You may have heard of this. 
With Marilyn Miller and Jack 
Donahue. New AMSTERDAM, 42, W. 
of B’way. 

ScaNDALS—The biggest and the best of 
the revues. With a large supply of 
stars. Apo.io, 42, W. of B’way. 

Countess Maritza—Good music, pret- 
ty staging and George Hassell, but 
a very poor book. CosMopoLiTAN, 
Columbus Circle. 

HonEYMoon Lane—Eddie Dowling in 
a musical comedy dealing with a 
pickle factory. KNICKERBOCKER, 
B’way at 38. 

Queen Hicgh—Luella Gear in an aver- 
age musical comedy. It won’t bore 
you. Ampassapor, 49, W. of B’way. 

Tue Vacasonp Kinc—A good operetta 
adopted from “If I Were King.” 
Well acted and well staged. Casino, 
B’way at 39. 

Tue Girt Frienp—A musical comedy 
about bicycle racing. Good tunes. 
VANDERBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 

CastLes-InN-THE-Air—Another average 
musical comedy that you can take or 
leave alone. Setwyn, 42, W. of 
B’ way. 

IoLANTHE—The perfect Gilbert and 
Sullivan revival. You should not 
miss it. Prymoutn, 45, W. of 
B’ way. 

Katya—Miusical-comedy royalty done 
more crisply than in any of its rival 
attractions. Good music, too. Forty- 
FourtH Street, 44, W. of B’way. 

Deep River—An opera by Laurence 
Stallings and W. Franke Harling. 
IMPERIAL, 45, W. of B’way. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


Loose Enps—A play by Dion Tither- 
adge. With the author and Violet 
Heming. Music Box, 45, W. of 
B’way. Mon., Nov. 1. 

Tue Peart or Great Price—A drama- 
spectacle dealing with the difficulties 
of Virtue. Century, Cent. Pk. W. 
and 63. Mon., Nov. 1. 


(Dates of openings should be verified 


because of frequent late changes by 
managers. ) 
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Ask the Coach— 


the elements behind the 
driving force of victorious 
football eleven’s — Power ! 
Agility! Speed! 


These qualities are built 
into the improved Packard 
Six and Eight just as surely 
as they are into hard-hit- 
ting football teams. 


You enjoy watching a per- 
fect football machine in 
action. You will enjoy 
watching the Improved 
Packard Six and Eight in 
action. They are examples 
of team work—as nearly 
perfect as automobiles can 
be made. 


We invite your inspection 
of these great cars—drive 
them. It will be a pleasant 
experience. 


And $2,781 will deliver at 
your door, complete with 
accessories, a Packard Six 
5-Passenger Sedan. 


Packard is the ultimate goal 
of all discriminating motor- 
ists. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 


Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 
650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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AFTER THEATRE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


AMBASSADOR GriILL, 51 and Park Ave.— 
Larry Siry’s orchestra playing in 
surroundings that are cultured even 
when the Queen of Roumania is not 
staying there. 

Barney's, 85 W. 3—Barney Gallant 
holding forth, aided by a midnight 
revue, to Broadway-in-the-Village. 

Cuez FysHer—l640 B’way. Fysher 
heading a Continental troupe. Re- 
viewed next week. 

Cuius Lipo, 808 7 Ave.—Smartly dressed 
hordes gathering nightly to hear the 
amusing singing of the Yacht Club 
Boys. 

Cius Mirrapor, 200 W. 51—Maurice 
and Eleanora Ambrose, a superb 
tango orchestra and lessons in this 
intricate dance, and the most spec- 
tacular people in town. 


Cius Montmartre, 205 W. 50—Cole- 
man and Charlie reunited give back 
a country club atmosphere to the 
place. Miller and Farrell and two 
spectacular European dancing teams 
as entertainment. 


Cius RicHMaAN, 157 W. 56—Harry 
Richman’s jovial, informal, and de- 
cidedly theatrical rendezvous as 
amusing as ever. Revue at intervals. 


County Fair, 54 E. 9—Rustic comedy 
orchestra, low gouvert, and informal 
spirit of the Village. 

FirtH AvENUE Cus, 803 5 Ave.—Re- 
viewed on page 56 of this issue. 


Texas GuInANn’s THREE HvunpbreED 
Crus, 151 W. 54—Rowdy and 
crowded and noisy, and unique for 
New Yorkers or for visitors after 
two. 

Vitta Venice, 10 E. 60—Delightful sur- 
roundings, formal dress required 
despite the low couvert, and ex- 
tremely nice cliéntéle. Northway and 
Chiles dances at midnight. 

Care DE Paris, Cent. Pk. W. and 63— 
Reopens at last with Shubert revue, 
headed by Stroeva, atop the Century 
Theatre. Reviewed next week. 

SMALL’s, 2294 7 Ave. and Civs Bam- 
VILLE, 65 W. 129, are the aristo- 
crats of Harlem for downtown vis- 
itors. Go late at night and late in 
the week. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Brau Geste—A good movie of mystery 
and fighting in the desert. With 


Noah Beery giving an excellent per- 
formance. CRITERION, B’way at 44. 


Tue ScarLet Letrer—Based on Haw- 
thorne’s story and treated with deli- 
cacy and restraint. CENTRAL, B’way 
at 47. 

Tue Bic Parap—E—The war brought 
very vividly to Broadway. With 
John Gilbert and Renée Adorée. 
Astor, B’way at 45. 





Ben-Hur—General Lew Wallace’s ven- 
erable novel hidden behind the galley 
fight and the chariot race. EmBassy, 
B’way at 47. 


Tue Berrer ’O_te—Bairnsfather’s Old 
Bill brought superbly to life by Syd 
Chaplin. Cotony, B’way at 53. 

Kip Boots—An amusing picture with 
Clara Bow, and Eddie Cantor on the 
screen and in person. R1ALTo, B’way 


at 42. 


VariETy—If you missed this picture 
when it was at the Rialto you should 
certainly go now. Logw’s Lexinc- 
TON, Lexington Ave. and 51, Sat., 
Oct. 30, through Mon., Nov. 1. 

Firm Guitp—More Griffith revivals by 
the Film Guild, Week of Oct. 31.— 
Sun., Mon. and Tues., “Orphans of 
the Storm’; Wed. and Thurs., 
“Intolerance”; Fri. and Sat., “Birth 
of a Nation.” Cameo, 42, E. of 
B’way. 


ART 


GreAT AMERICANS—DANIEL GALLERIES, 
600 Madison. Superb showing of 
Demuth, Kunioshi, Brook,- Blume 
and others of this school. 


Younc AMERICANS — VALENTINE 
DupensIino, 43 E. 57. Superior show 
of single examples of Spencer, Ku- 
nioshi, Demuth, Brook, Friedman 
and others. 

Poor—Montross GALLEry, 26 E. 56. 
Several hundred pieces of beautiful 
painted plates, pitchers, etc. 
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Auice Firnt—Dupensinoc, 45 W. 44. 
One of four Americans picked by 
this firm as worthy of note. Gay 
and globby. 

Georces Rovautt—New Art Circ e, 
35 W. 57. 

Woopstock Group—LittTLeE ArtTISTS 
Gatiery, 51 E. 60. Showing of 
young Americans. 

Tamayo—WeyueE, 794 Lexington. Ex- 
ceptional young Mexican painter. 


MUSIC 
RECITALS 


ELEANORE Rocers—AEgoLiAN HALL, Fri. 
Aft., Oct. 29. A new American 
soprano vehemently recommended. 

IcGNaz FrigEDMAN—AEOLIAN HALL, Sat. 
Aft., Oct. 30. One of the foremost 
piano players. 

HARRIET VAN EMDEN—AEOLIAN HALL, 
Sat. Eve., Oct. 30. A native lieder 


singer in an unusual program. 


REINALD WERRENRATH — CARNEGIE 
Hatt, Sun. Aft., Oct. 31. The same 
old Werry. 


Tito ScuHipa—Carnecizg Hatt, Sun 
Eve., Oct. 31. A rare lyric tenor. 


EtsHuco Trio—AgEoLIAN HAL, Fri. 


Eve., Nov. 5. First concert this sea- 
son by an eminent chamber ensemble. 





FriepA Hempet—Carneciz£ Hatt, Fri. 
Eve., Nov. 5. Jenny Linding and 
other forms of musical entertaining. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 


PHILHARMONIC—Mengelberg conduct- 
ing. CarNeGciIE Hatt, Fri. Aft., 
Oct. 29; Sat. Eve., Oct. 30 (broad- 
cast WJZ); Thurs. Eve., Nov. 4; 
Fri. Aft., Nov. 5. 

New York SympHony—Damrosch con- 

ducting. CarNngcIE HALL, Fri. Eve., 

Oct. 29; Thurs. Aft. Nov. 4. 

Mecca Temp te, Sun. Aft., Oct. 31. 































































Frienps of Music—Bodanzky conduct- 
ing. MetropoLitaAn Opera Houss, 
Sun. Eve., Oct. 31 (Beethoven’s 
“Missa Solemnis”). 

PHILADELPHIA ORrCHESTRA—Stokowski 
conducting. CarNneciE HAL, Tues., 
Eve., Nov. 2. 


OPERA 


METROPOLITAN Opera CompANy—Sea- 
son opens Mon. Eve., Nov. 1, with 
“La Vestale,” cast including Pon- 
selle, Matzenauer, Lauri-Volpi, De 
Luca and Pinza (début), Serafin 
conducting. Nightly except Tues., 
with Sat. mat. and Sun. Eve. concert. 
See daily papers. 


SPORTS 


Turr—Yonxkers, N.Y. Empire City 
Racine Assn. AUTUMN MEETING. 
Daily at 2:00 p.m. Bus leaves for 
track from B’way at 40. Trains on 
N. Y. C. R.R. Last day Sat., Oct. 30. 
Betmont Park, L.I. Uwnirep 
Hunts Fatt Meetinc. Tues., 
Nov. 2 at 2:00 p.m. Special trains 
from Long Island Station at 12:30 
p.m. and 1:20 p.m. 


FootsALL—AT Poto Grounps. Colum- 
bia vs. Cornell at 2:30 p.m. on Sat., 
Oct. 30. Take B’way-7 Ave. sub- 
way to 157 St., or 6 or 9 Ave. “L” 
to 155 St. 

At New Haven, Conn. Yale vs. 
Army at 2:30 p.m. Take New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford R.R. 
from Grand Central at 11:00 a.m. 
Sat., Oct. 30. Broadcast by WEAF. 


OTHER EVENTS 


RutH Draper—The best of monologists. 
Se-wyn, 42, W. of B’way. Sun., 
Oct. 31. 

ELectricAL SHOow—GRAND CENTRAL 
Patace, Lexington Ave. and 47. 
From 11:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. daily. 
Last day Sat., Oct. 30. 

FrowrrR SHow—Narturat History 
Museum, Cent. Pk. W. and 77. 
The annual Autumn Exhibition of 
the New York Horticultural Society. 
First day Thurs., Nov. 4, 7:00 to 
10:00 p.m., through Sun., Nov. 7. 
Fri. and Sat., 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Sun., 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


ON THE AIR 


DamroscH LectrurE—Broadcast by sta- 
tion WEAF on Sat., Oct. 30, at 
9:00 p.m. A lecture by Mr. Dam- 
rosch on Wagner’s “Rheingold.” 

CorNneELius VAN Viet Trio—Broadcast 
by station WOR on Fri., Oct. 29 
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REDLEAF 


Neckwear Golf Suits 
Silk Mufflers Lounge Suits 
Wool Mufflers Topcoats 
Handkerchiefs Overcoats 
Pajamas Hats + Caps 
Custom Shirts Raincoats 
Dressing Gowns Steamer Rugs 
Flannel Robes Umbrellas 
Golf Hose Knickers 
Half Hose Canes 

Shoes Pipes + Belts 


THIS REDLEAF-LONDON TOPCOAT 
IS THE COAT for COUNTRY WEAR 


Fine Harris Tweeds, woven by the crofters in their little stone huts. 


Rich browns, warm tans, colorful lovats, with the odor of peat 
still clinging to the rough tweed. 


Made in Great Britain—single-breasted slip-ons with set-in 
sleeves or raglan shoulders. 


The ideal coat for motor or country tramping. 


$7 5 Street Floor, New Building 





JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


Broadway to Fourth Avenue, 8th to 10th Streets 





$$ ———$$ 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


T SEEMS that the old question of 
f Sunday Sport versus Sunday Church 
is to the fore again. It takes the 
form of groans from parents of the 
Otto Kahn-Andrew Carnegie residen- 
tial district in the East Nineties, where 





the Church of the Heavenly Rest is 
building on a plot of ground formerly 
used as a local skating rink. “The 
park is too full,” is the lament of the 
parents, “and where will our offspring 
skate this winter?” It is problems of 
this sort that break one’s heart. 


WE CANNOT but reprove the 
New York Times for allowing 
its flag on the top of the Times Build- 
ing to get into such a horrible condi- 
tion. 

The fierce breezes of October have 
chewed it until the “S” at the end 
of the name has all but disappeared. 
Understand, we do not think it is im- 
portant that this city have a flag bear- 
ing the word “Times” waving over 
it, but we do think that insomuch 
as we have such a flag, it ought not to 
be a shabby one. 





IGLI, the prominent Metropoli- 
tan singer, in honor of a concert 
he is giving at the Century, had him- 





self billed as the world’s greatest ten- 
or. It is possible that he is the world’s 
greatest. It is also possible, however, 
that other prominent tenors about town 
are testy over Gigli’s calm assumption 
of the title. Unfortunately, Caruso, 
the only man who could settle the 
controversy, is dead. 


VERYBODY knows that as soon 

as you have appendicitis and be- 
gin talking about it, you discover that 
all your friends either have had it or 
are about to have it. It turns out that 
the same thing is true of the more 
elegant antique stores. Entering Mr. 
DeSalvo’s impressive emporium in 
Madison Avenue and going up in his 
elevator, we were charmed to discover 
that the inside of the elevator shaft 
had been antiqued to avoid offending 
customers with the sight of anything 
modern in the shop. Chuckling over 
our discovery we went to other elegant 
antique shops and found that the 
elevator shafts of all of them had the 
same disease. 


| APPEARS that Chicago is rap- 
idly leaving us behind as a center 
of art and culture. At least, the press 
reports that Gertrude Ederle’s figure 
is to be modeled and added to a Chi- 
cago collection of figurines illustrat- 
ing woman’s costume from the time 
of Eve until the present day. The 
Crime City has a way of doing things 
in the grand manner and will model 
Miss Ederle in a bathing-suit covered 
with axle-grease. It seems a pity New 
York missed this opportunity. 


HE PAST week saw at the Madi- 
son Square Garden the greatest 
exhibition of efficiency devices that 
has ever been held. Every known de- 
vice whereby time can be saved was 


on view. We attended, and searched 
high and low for some rhyme or rea- 
son in the thing—some indication as 
to the end for which all the time was 
being saved. We asked several dem- 
onstrators what they thought people 
did with the hours saved by their con- 
trivances, but they made threatening 
gestures. So we concluded we would 
have saved our time if we hadn’t gone. 





NEVITABLY the situation at 

Washington, particularly at the 
White House, makes the name of 
Coolidge one in which every good 
American takes a jealous pride. It 
is, therefore, a source of satisfaction 
to all of us that it was a Dr. Coolidge 
who invented the wonderful new 
cathode ray that sprays electrons with 
the energy of a ton of radium. The 
truth is, the Coolidge orchestra depict- 


é f 
ed in the rotogravure sections some 


time back made things look very dark 
for a while. The cathode has saved 


the situation. 


TY 
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Neighborliness 
URING tthe recent activities of 


painters, paper-hangers and 
plumbers in almost everybody’s town 
house, a certain lady returned to her 
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abode on East Sixty-third Street to 
find the workmen still there. There 
seemed to be nothing to do but to go 
to the nearest hotel, so she selected a 
well-known hostelry at Fifty-ninth 
Street where she had often stayed, 
and, explaining the situation, engaged 
a suite for the day. 

When she was finally assured that 
her house was tenantable she rang for 
her bill. She received a note that has 
convinced her of metropolitan kindli- 
ness. “‘Under the circumstances there 
will be no charge for the suite. The 
hotel management is only too glad to 
be of service to a neighbor.” 


Manhattan 
HE INSPECTION of founda- 


tion workers is apparently one of 
the most popular amusements in town. 
The iron ball used at Fifth and Forty- 
fourth to drop on rocks and break 
them blocked traffic for days, and the 
true New Yorker will walk miles to 
look into the hole where once the 
Madison Square Garden stood. This 


spot has been the perfect spectacle and 


complaints 
which 


we have heard many 
against the wooden fence 
hinders observation. 


UBLIC preference inclines to 

foundations of a rocky nature. 
There is more to see. For that reason 
the foundations of the uptown section 
are more popular. Even at Fourteenth 
Street the rock appears at the water 
line, whereas at Wall Street it is eighty 
feet below the surface. But you never 
can tell. They unexpectedly struck 
water, quicksand, and all kinds of 
trouble excavating for the Savoy Plaza 
at Fifty-ninth Street, while next door 
in the New Netherland foundation, a 
solid layer of rock a few feet below 
ground was encountered. 

One of the pleasant things about the 
foundation business—and this we were 
told during fish by a prominent ex- 
cavator the other night at dinner— 
is that occasionally the plans of the 
whole building have to be changed on 
account of unexpected difficulties en- 
countered in getting the best of 
Mother Earth. An important sup- 
port comes directly over a bottomless 
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pit of watery sand or something, and 
has to be switched. The Savoy Plaza, 
incidentally, because of the ancient 
river which used to flow over its site, 
is going to have a battery of pumps 
working in perpetuity, if the word 
can be applied to New York buildings, 
to keep the water out of the cellars. 


| tape ipern thing every real critic 
of foundations should know is 
that there are three (and probably 
more) main types of foundation: vir- 
gin rock, pile, and caisson. The last 
of the three, the caisson, is perhaps the 
least spectacular to watch but is the 
most spectacular to work. When you 
see a workman rolling around on the 
ground, the chances are he is having 
the “bends”—cramps coming from 
working under air pressure. 

A big caisson is slowly sunk in the 
ground, the earth at the bottom being 
hoisted up the middle. Concrete is 
poured in its hollow sides as it sinks. 
Air pressure is usually necessary, par- 
ticularly when the excavation is next 
to a big building already standing: 
for it would never do to have the 
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sand and mud seep out from under 
the foundations next door. When 
bed-rock is struck, it is leveled off and 
concrete is poured in. In the mean- 
while the mud and ooze outside the 
caisson has not been disturbed in the 
least. It was in one of these things 
that they discovered the old ship’s hulls 
when sinking the supports for the new 
Telephone Building. They were five 
stories below the surface. 


It’s a Bear 


SCHOOL teacher who has re- 
turned from a vacation in Alas- 
ka reports that she regrets ever having 
left the city. The call of the wild, 
she says, is a Siren’s song. Being very 
fond of animals, she fell to talking 
with the keeper of a large and beauti- 
ful captive bear in the far north. 
“What a perfectly thrilling bear!” 
she exclaimed, “What kind is he?” 
“That,” said the keeper proudly, “is 
the second finest grizzly in captivity.” 
“Wonderful! Would you mind 
telling me where I could see the very 
finest?” 
“Certainly, Miss. At the Bronx 
Zoo, in New York City.” 


Marie 
IKE EVERYONE else, we at- 


tended a banquet arranged, as 
the speaker of the evening said, “to 
honor a Queen.” The engraved in- 


vitations, which mentioned “Decora- 
tions,” exhorted guests to appear be- 
fore seven-thirty, in order not to ar- 
rive after the Queen. At seven-fif- 
teen the room teemed with represen- 
tative citizens, three women to one 
man, and from casual observation, 
three medals to every man (an aver- 
age supported by several gentlemen 
who fairly jangled with be-ribboned 
metal). As each table was seated, its 
members divided into two factions— 
those who bribed waiters and were 
well into their second course by the 
hour announced, and those stand-pat- 
ters who would not lay hand on roll 
until the Roumanian national anthem 
was played. One admired their spirit; 
Her Majesty arrived at eight-thirty. 
She walked slowly down the 
hall, the queenly figure so often 
and so well described. A man rushed 
past us, waving opera-glasses which he 
presented to a lady beyond. Other op- 
tical instruments sprang up here and 
there over the floor; around the walls 
women stood on chairs. At last the 
Queen was seated and toasts to the 
President and King Ferdinand were 
drunk in Apollinaris. Following that, 
the quaint American custom of drink- 
ing ginger-ale and sarsaparilla was in- 
dulged in; after all, the Queen had 
asked to meet Americans au naturel. 
Jokes were cracked which sounded 
very much like the jokes which ser- 
vants make about the mistress while 
munching chicken-bones in the pan- 





try. Every few minutes some span- 
gled creature would rise and level her 
glasses anew on a Queen so perfectly 
poised, so natural, that she might have 
been dining on her own terrace. Ten 
o'clock came, and eleven; there were 
ponderous speeches. At last the Queen 
rose, spoke a mercifully few words. 
Something snapped in the atmosphere, 
and there was a rough crowding to- 
wards the door. Seven hundred more 
Americans had “dined with royalty.” 
A man next to us was humming 
“Show me the way to go home.” 


Fame 
OHN MASEFIELD, the well- 


known English poet, is now known 
to the New York public quite as much 
for the fact that he worked some twen- 
ty years ago as bar boy in Luke O’Con- 
nor’s Sixth Avenue bar, as for his 
poems, 

Mr. O’Connor, when interviewed 
today, habitually says, “Yes, sir, I re- 
member him well. He was no com- 
mon bar boy—kind of bookish, un- 
derstand. A kind of studious lad.” 
And there is a noticeable photograph 
of the bar boy poet hanging on the 
wall of Mr. O’Connor’s present place 
of business, inscribed, “To my kind 
friend and master, Luke O’Connor, 
with many grateful remembrances 
from Jolin Masefield.” 

The truth is, however, that some 
eight years ago Mr. O’Connor was 
not as definite in his memories of the 
poet. At that time Mr. John Butler 
Yeats, visiting from England, called 
at the bar and fell into conversation 
with O’Connor. “My friend John 
Masefield asked me to stop and see 
you,” said Mr. Yeats. 

Mr. O’Connor wrinkled his brows; 
his mind seemed to be blank on the 
subject of Masefield. 

They went into a back room and 
talked. “John Masefield is a famous 
poet,” said Yeats. 

After two hours or so of conver- 
sation with the Irish celebrity, Luke 
O’Connor’s mind began to work. 
“Yes, I remember Masefield well—a 
hookish fellow,” he said. “I remem- 
ber him well.” 

But when Mr. Yeats left, the bar- 
man called on a reporter friend of his. 
“T will give you $100 if you will 
write me twenty intimate and harmless 
anecdotes about Masefield as a bar 
boy.” 

“Certainly,” said the reporter. That 
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certain reporter has been lost track 
of—-probably he is dead; but the anec- 
dotes he wrote still live and have their 
place today on the front pages of our 
great dailies. 


Again 
ies METROPOLITAN OPERA has 


opened for so many consecu- 
tive seasons without notable variations 
that it seems odd there should be any 
conversation on the subject at all, but 
there is invariably a Talley début or a 
Skyscraper ballet to talk about—as was 
the case last season—or the announce- 
ment, as this year, of a new American 
Opera with Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
verse set to Deems Taylor’s music. 
“The King’s Henchman,” the Mil- 
lay-Taylor opus, is shrouded in mys- 
tery, which adds to its charm at the 
moment as a prospective surprise. All 
that seems to be known about it is that 
its setting is early English—about the 
tenth century. Whether the libretto 
is to be pure lyric phantasy, or is to be 
tinged with the ironic as are so many 
of Miss Millay’s poems, is not known. 
This opera, which is said to be com- 
pleted and ready for rehearsal, al- 
though it will not be presented until 
February, is the first the Metropolitan 
has ever commissioned; but it is not 


the first to be written by a New York 
critic. William Henry Fry of the 
Tribune wrote an opera entitled 
“Leonora” way back in 1858. It was 
produced at the Academy of Music, 
but was sung in Italian, not in Eng- 
lish. “Theodore Stearns, music critic 
of the Telegraph, composed “The 
Snow Bird,” an opera which has been 
produced in the West; and his “At- 
lantis” is said to be ready now. 

The probable cast for “The King’s 
Henchman” has been announced but 
can’t be verified, since operatic tem- 
perament can’t be depended upon. Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza has stated definitely, 
however, that it will be “fan all-Amer- 
ican cast,” and it seems reasonably cer- 
tain that Serafin will conduct it and 
that Edward Johnson will sing the 
tenor lead. 

Johnson is under a half-year con- 
tract and won’t enter the ranks at the 
Metropolitan until after Christmas. 
He is a Canadian who came here a 
good many years ago, played in bar- 
ber-shop quartets, singing here and 
there, and finally went into musical 
comedy. Later he disappeared and 
turned up in Italy as Eduardo di Gio- 
vanni, with an Italian Wagnerian 
repertoire which is no use to him now. 

Aside from the gossip as to when 
the plans for the new Opera House 
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will take shape, there seems little else 
of interest at present. Many trans- 
fers and changes have been made 
among the boxholders, but apparently 
the only important sales are these: 

Mr. Frazier Jelke has bought 
Box Number 6, which formerly be- 
longed to W. K. Vanderbilt, and Mr. 
Robert S. Brewster has purchased, 
from Mr. Paul H. Helm, Box Num- 
ber 4, which once was the property 
of August Belmont. ‘There is to be 
a slight reduction in the prices of cer- 
tain main floor seats, and Tom Bull is 
still the imperturbable doorman. 


Experimental 
ODERN education ‘still 


tinues to be one of the most 
serviceable topics for dinner-table con- 
versation. ‘They are telling now the 
story of a pair of irrepressible smal] 
boys, scions of an old New York fam- 
ily, who were transferred this fall 
from the old-fashioned academic 
class-rooms to an “experimental” 
school of the most modern sort. 

The boys bore up bravely under the 
first day’s schooling until they were 
set before trays of beads and invited 
to string them. The boys then glared 
and demanded to be sent home. They 
were gently and firmly dissuaded 


con- 





“My boy, | want you to meet your new mother.” 
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Jones?” 


lescent?” 


from a prompt departure but—in ac- 
cordance with the principle of self- 
expression—they were permitted to 
use the telephone. When the oldest 
boy had secured the maternal ear, he 
issued this pronouncement: “If you 
don’t want us to grow up a couple of 
damned_ bead-stringers, you’d better 
come and take us out of this.” 


Jannings 
| agrees JANNINGS, the German 


movie-star, who had _ bookings 
for the royal voyage of the Leviathan 
but cancelled them and crossed on a 
smaller boat when he learned no 
drinks would be obtainable aboard, 
looks like none of the characters he 
has portrayed on the screen except as 
he appeared in “Variety.” Heavy of 
feature, large-boned, he has enormous- 
ly expressive hands and a brow that 
seems to carry the burden of all trag- 
edy. He is tragic even over minor 
matters—and superstitious. We saw 
him leap clear out of his chair to pre- 
vent the fatal third cigarette being 
lighted from one match. 
Despite little annoyances such as no 


“Didn’t mother tell Vek 


you to dance with Miss 


“W hat, 


beer, Jannings has 
already been enough 
impressed with New 
to have 
changed his plans 
from a_ six-month 
American visit to a 
three-year contract. 
He may change his 
mind again when he 
gets to Hollywood 
but meantime he has 
discovered Harlem 
and the Great Amer- 
ican Drama. 
Harlem itself was 
a disappointment to him. He expected 
Congo grotesques, not respectable col- 
ored folk in evening clothes. He is, 
nevertheless, still eager to do a Ger- 
man play about negroes, which his 
producers refuse to discuss and at 
mention of which they shudder. Al- 
though he speaks or understands no 
English, he was delighted with “An 
American Tragedy,” and enthusias- 
tic about Morgan Farley’s acting. 
Boxing is one of his interests and 
he went to see a set of fights at the 
Garden. In Germany Jannings spars 
with Koerner, the national champion. 
Boxing, fishing and driving a 150- 
horse-power car are his diversions. He 
expects to import the car soon, to- 
gether with his cook and housekeeper. 
Jannings doesn’t know what he will 
do when he gets to Hollywood, but 
the chances are that O’Neill’s “The 
Hairy Ape” will be one of his parts. 


that ado- 


Appreciation 
EW YORK’S Police Depart- 
4 ment is gasping with admira- 


tion for a young lady who recently 
got into trouble in Central Park. 
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As she was driving up the East 
Side at some forty miles an hour, she 
became aware that she was being fol- 
lowed by a policeman. Instead of 
slowing down, she increased her speed, 
and was caught near the 110th Street 
exit. 

The policeman drew alongside. 
“Oh!” she cried, with a sigh of relief, 
“T’m so glad it’s only you! I thought 
I was being followed by some row- 
dies!” “‘Miss,” retorted the policeman, 
reverently removing his hat, “I 
haven’t the heart to pull you in. That’s 
the smartest alibi I ever heard.” 


The Garden 


R. TEX RICKARDS scientifi- 

cally-built Madison Square Gar- 
den is entering on its second season. It 
appears that professional hockey, on 
which some people looked for the first 
time last winter, is this year to leap 
into prominence as the greatest attrac- 
tion of the season. Boxing, bicycle- 
racing, track events, and a rodeo will 
be offered at intervals; but the back- 
bone of the season will be hockey. 

The news is round that this year’s 
winner of the Hockey League will be 
chosen to represent America at the 
Olympic Games in 1928—amateur of 
course. The New York, the Cres- 
cent, and the Knickerbocker Athletic 
clubs, St. Nicholas, the Seventh Regi- 
ment, and the Newark Athletic Club 
will all contend. The last two were 
not in the League last year. 

More important news concerns the 
professional sport, which is the true 
attraction; for the gallery likes to see 
men as well as pucks hit with hockey 
sticks. The Garden is to have its own 
team, the “Rangers,” in addition to 
the “Americans,” who acted as home 
team last year; and Detroit and Chi- 
cago have both entered teams, mak- 
ing it possible for Mr. Rickard to 
furnish hockey entertainment six 
nights out of seven if the public wishes. 
At the moment, we are advised, he 
plans to offer that fare three nights on 
the average, beginning November 16. 

The Garden is, therefore, commit- 
ted this season to hockey. Other attrac- 
tions will be in the nature of special 
features. The rodeo comes next week, 
the National Horse Show November 
22, bike-races December 4, a track meet 
on February 14, and in March some- 
time, the perennial circus, elephants, 
calliope, et al. 

—TuHeE New Yorkers 
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TRAVELOGUE 


HE WOMAN in the 
spangled black dress left 
the rest of the party, and 


for 
man 


made room on the sofa 
the sunburned young 
with the quiet eyes. 

“You just sit yourself 
right down here this 
minute,” she said. “And 
give an account of your- 
self. The idea! Run- 
ning away for nearly 
two years, and not even 
a post-card out of you! 
Aren’t you ashamed? 
Answer Muvwver. Izzun 
you tebble shame you’- 
self?” 

“T’m_ rotten about 
writing letters,” he said. “I’m sorry. I 
guess I’m hopeless. I always mean to 
write, and I never seem to get around 
to it. It isn’t because I don’t think of 
people. It’s just I’m terrible about 
writing letters.” 

“Where have you been, anyway?” 
she said. ‘“‘Nearly two years! Where 
dat bad boy been teepin’ himself?” 

“Well, I was in Arabia, mostly,” he 
said. 

“You're crazy,” she said. “Just sim- 
ply crazy. What on earth did you 
want to go to a place like that for?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I just 
sort of thought I’d like to see it.” 

“Oh, I know,” she said. “You 
don’t have to tell me. I’m just like 
you. I love traveling. Freddy always 
says, just give me a couple of trunks 
and a letter of credit, and I’m all 
right. Well, you ask Freddy. It’s the 
funniest thing, but I was saying to 
him only last night at dinner—we 
wery all alone, the Allens were com- 
ing, but their baby was sick at the 
last minute, the poor little thing, it’s 
so delicate it would scare you to death 
to see it, oh, my God, I must call up 
Kate Allen and find out how it is, I 
told Freddy to remind me—I was tell- 
ing him, ‘One of these fine days,’ I 
said, ‘you won’t see me sitting here,’ 
I said. ‘I’m going to just pack up a 
toothbrush and 
an extra pair of 
stockings,’ I said, 


‘and the next 
youll hear of 
me, Ill be in 


Egypt or India 
or somewhere,’ 


I said. Oh, I’m 





. . « “What on earth did you want 
to go to a place like that for?” ... 


a born traveler!” “Really?” he said. 
“Arabia!” she said. “Well, just 

imagine that. Tell me all about it. 

How did you like it, anyway?” 
“Why, I had a good time,” he said. 


“TT MAGINE,” she said. “Way off 

there. Well, Ive often won- 
dered about Arabia. Tell me some 
more about it. Isn’t there an awful lot 
of sand and everything?” 


“Well, there is,” he said. “But, 
you see—” 

“Sand!” she said. 
“Don’t sand me! After 


this summer down at Dune 
Harbor, I’ve had enough 
of sand, thank you. I could 
write a book about sand. 
Always in your shoes, no 
matter what you did, and 
the children tracking it into 
the house till I thought I’d go crazy. 
I did. I thought I’d simply go crazy. 
Ever been to Dune Harbor?” 

“No,” he said. “No, I haven’t.” 

“Well, don’t,” she said. “Nothing 
but sand, sand, sand. You can get 
all the sand you want right there, 
without going off to any Arabia.” 

“Well, you see,” he said, “the way 
it is in Arabia—” 

“And Freddy on that beach!” she 
said. “You’d have died. The first day 
he got down there he just lay out 
there, and lay out there, and the first 
thing you knew, his shoulders! I 
thought about you, right away. I said 
if you could have seen those shoulders 
of his, you just simply would have 
died.” 

“It must have been awfully fun- 
ny,” he said. “You see, what I was 
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going to say, in Arabia—” 

“That’s right,” she said. 
“That’s just exactly what 
I want you to do. Tell 
me all about your trip. I 
want to hear every single 
thing. What was it like? 
What are the people like? 
Are they all Arabs and 
everything?” 

“Well, of course,” he 
said, “there’s a lot of—” 

“Tmagine!” she said. 
“Arabs! Isn’t it exactly 
like something in a book? 
Oh, it must be just the 
way I pictured it. Tell me 
about all these Arabs. What 
are they like, anyway?” 

“Why, they’re pretty much like 
everybody else,” he said. “Some of 
them are great, and some of them 
aren't so good. Most of them are 
pretty—” 

“You know,” she said, “I’ve alwavs 
been sure I could get along with peo- 
ple like that. Arabs and everything. 
I’m so interested in people, they just 
seem to know, and they let me see their 
inside selves. Oh, I’m always mak- 
ing friends with the darndest people! 
You just ask Freddy. 
‘Well,’ he said to me, ‘no- 
body could ever call you a 
snob,’ he said. And you 
know, I took it for a com- 
pliment. Arabs! Oh, I'd 
love anything like that. 
Well, go on, tell me about 
it. Where did you stay?” 

“Why, a lot of the 
time,” he said, “TI lived right with the 
natives. You see, I wanted to—” 

“Imagine! Right with them!” she 
said. “But wasn’t it terribly uncom- 
fortable and everything?” 

“They were darn decent to me,” 
he said. “And as soon as you got 
used to it, you—” 


" H, I could do it,” she said. “TI 

could do it in a minute. I don’t 
care what I have to put up with, just as 
long as I’m traveling and seeing new 
things. When we were in Milan, 
three years ago, we went to this little 
hotel—the place was so crowded, there 
was nothing but Americans, wherever 
you went. I used to say to Freddy, 
“You’d think some of them would have 
sense enough to stay home.’ So we 
stayed at this little hotel, and do you 
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“Whoops! 
he think we are, ’ot-polloi?” 
“Whoops, sweetheart! 





know what we got? Well, I'll tell 
you, because you’re an old friend, but 
if you éver—! We got fleas. Abso- 
lutely. Fleas. Freddy was nearly 
crazy, you know how he is, but I just 
said to him, ‘Well, that’s the kind of 
thing you’ve got to expect when you’re 
traveling.’ Oh, that’s the way I am. 
Nothing fazes me. But look, these 
Arabs. Don’t they all have a lot of 
wives or something?” 

“Why, lots of them have more than 
one wife,” he said. “You see, the 
way they look at it, it’s a question 
of—” 

“Aren’t they terrible?” she said. 
“Imagine, more than one wife! Isn’t 
that the Oriental of it, for you? 
They’re terrible. And don’t they all 
pretend to be terribly religious or 
something?” 

“Their religion seems to mean a 
lot to them,” he said. ‘“‘No matter 
how poor a man is, or no matter where 
he goes, he always has his little mat, 


™ ES, I know,” she said. “Prayer 

rugs. That’s what they call them. 
Prayer rugs. I'll never forget, before 
I was married, we had this perfectly 
beautiful prayer rug in the living- 
room, right in front of the piano. We 
girls used to have a regular joke about 
it. We used to keep teasing Father, 
which one of us he was going to give 
it to—oh, he thought the world and 
all of that prayer rug! So then 
Father got married again, and of 
course, he kept the prayer rug right 


Watch the puddles!” 


The nerve o him—askin’ us to go ridin’ an’ then appearin’ in one o them cheap Fords! 


there. Oh, we often have a good 
laugh about that prayer rug!” 

“Ts that so?” he said. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “My, that 
prayer rug! Oh, it was a beautiful 
thing, to anybody that appreciated it. 
Blue and yellow and I don’t know 
what all colors. And everything in 
the design meant something. Oh, 
they’re awfully clever that way, those 
Arabs. They make some really lovely 
things. I suppose you’ve seen a lot 
of them.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes, I have.” 

“T’m crazy about their work,” she 
said. “I’d love to see them doing 
it. I’ve often thought, what I’d like 
to do, I’d like to— Oh, there’s Fred- 
dy, over in the door. He wants to go 
home. Isn’t he just the old stick-in- 
the-mud? Always wants to go home 
at half-past eleven. I say to him, 
*You’re as good as a clock,’ I tell him. 
‘Whenever we’re out at a party I can 
always tell when it’s half-past eleven.’ 
Honestly. I just tease the life out 
of him. But he never minds what I 
say. He just laughs. Well, I’m pretty 
dead, myself. Been shopping all day 
—it just kills me. I just put it off 
till the last minute, I hate it so. 
Now, listen, you’ve got to come and 
see us. We’re pretty hurt, the way 
you’ve acted. Will you come soon? 
Please? Please?” 

“Thank you very much,” he said. 

“And it was simply too wonderful,” 
she said, “to hear all about Arabia. 
My, you’ve made me feel as if I was 
in an awful rut, just living here. But 





W hat’s 


I’m going to do it some day. I warn 
you. One of these fine days you'll 
wake up and I'll be way off the other 
side of the world. ‘That’s the way 
I am—I’ve just got to do it, sooner or 
later. Will you look at Freddy scowl- 
ing! He probably thinks you and I 
are fixing up a plan to elope, sitting 
here so long. Oh, he knows what you 
travelers are! Now you are coming 
soon, aren’t you? ‘There’s heaps more 
things I want to ask you about. You 
needn’t think you’re done with Arabia 
yet, by any manner of means. You 
come soon! Now you mind Muvwver! 
Don’t you be bad, naughty, wicked, 
tebble boy ever adain. You hear me?” 

“Thank you very much,” he said. 

“Nighty-ni’,” she said. ‘“S’eet 
d’eams.” 

“Good-night,” he said. 

She went on away to Freddy. 

—DorotHy Parker 


FOR THE TIRED BUSINESS MAN 


STENOGRAPHER—Desires a position. 8 
years experience in office or automobile. 
Can furnish good reference.—West Vir- 
ginia paper. 


For SaLE—Jersey cows and heifers, 
some giving milk, some Poland China 
hogs, some to have pigs soon and some 
hay and corn.— Missouri paper. 


There seems to be no limit to the 
initiative of these bovines. 
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“Upstream, team: 


[/pstream i 





At the Pennsy Station: 
“By the way, which side 
are we going to be for?” 












“It?s beginning to get 
quite exciting, isn’t it?” 


They all have 


their little secrets. 


The hardest working man 


on the field. 


NOTES ON A BIG GAME 
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ITH the _ opening 
of the opera, shed a 
sympathetic tear for 


Billy Henderson, a distinguished 
member of the saddest profession 
on earth. 

He has been a music critic for for- 
ty-four years. 

Normal men and women can never 
realize what this means. William 
James Henderson has been incarcerat- 
ed for forty-four years in concert halls 
filled with an atmosphere that defies 
analysis. He has tramped, sloshed, 
and slid from one music morgue to 
another; performed a staggering num- 


ber of autopsies and post mortems on: 


bad composers and dead music; 
listened for half a century to the tin- 
selled idiocies of grand opera; and 
fled from the con- 
tinuous caterwauls 
of Keokuk prima 
donnas, piano tu- 
ners and_ catgut 
scrapers. 

Having failed to 
attain Nirvana or 
an asylum anteroom 
— the usual alter- 
natives for these 
banshees of the mu- 
sic world — the 
Hon. “W., J.,” fur- 
tively referred to 
as the Dean, has 
entered on a genial 
and __ increasingly 
mellow middle age. 
Last winter he tried 
hard to ignore a 
birthday — his sev- 
entieth. On that 
occasion he ap- 
peared slated for 
another twenty 
years on the job. 
Today he is writing — 
more and more for 
the younger mag- 
azines. He’ll nev- 
er retire and he can’t stop criticising. 

“An ex-music critic doesn’t exist,” 
wrote Huneker. “Even on his death- 
bed he would criticise the tone pro- 
duction of Gabriel’s last trump.” 

If you want a lofty dissertation on 
the status of vocal art in the Floren- 
tine school of the Renaissance, Hen- 
derson can write it. If the news as- 
sociations announce another Patti— 
ask ““W, J.” And if it’s a snappy news 
story on a yacht race, or pilotage from 


the Navy Yard to Sandy Hook and 





William James Henderson 


x x 
PROFILES x of the proscenium arch and 


OPERA AND THE DEAN 


the quickest way to work a time sight, 
Billy Henderson can give it to you. 

Nautical enthusiast, yachting ex- 
pert, one-time star reporter in a golden 
age of great personalities, and at pres- 
ent music critic for the New York 
Sun, this musical endurance champion 
is hereby tendered a large quantity of 
fervent sympathy and awestruck ad- 
miration. 

When cornered he confesses he was 
born in Newark—in 1855. But no 
one believes him. There are legends 
that he knew Monteverdi, gossiped 
with Pasta, and lunched with Pal- 
estrina. By all 
precedents he ought 
to be compiling 
moth-eaten memo- 
ries of a forgotten 
age. But he is hot 
on the trail of the 
modernists. He has 
tuned in for the 
moonstruck _ static 
of Schoenberg, the 
devastating thumps 
of Stravinsky, and 
the dissonant yells 
of their numerous 
disciples. In town 
he has berated the 
local unions of mu- 
sical blacksmiths so 
subtly that our own 
Carl Ruggles once 
thanked him in all 
sincerity for a 
broadside of caustic 
comment. 

Billy Henderson 
resembles a repen- 
tant bank president 
or a district attor- 
ney with a padlock 
complex on concert 
halls addicted to débuts. He is of 
medium stature with crisp, close red- 
dish hair. He has a cavalryman’s 
complexion, a sardonic mouth, a stern 
jaw, a clipped military moustache, and 
a method of self-propulsion that defies 
analysis. Occasionally he is seen at 
concerts, during first numbers only. 
Sometimes he attends the opera where 
his hawklike visage peers from the 
gloom with fixed ferocity of gaze and 
where he accomplishes the amazing 
feat of focusing one eye on the top 


the other on the exact center 

of the soprano’s palpitating 

thorax. His manner of motion is 

an inimitable feline shuffle, decep- 

tive in its deliberate pace and capa- 

ble of astounding bursts of speed 

when he is on his way to lunch with 

Frank Damrosch or is leaving an ex- 

hibition of Mr. Gatti’s prehistoric 
finds. 

“W. J.” began his musical studies 
with his mother at the age of seven. 
He sailed on the Shrewsbury River, 
played ball on the Long Branch team, 
made a good gymnast at Princeton, 
and at fifteen was writing copy on 
the Monmouth Democrat. In his stu- 
dent days when he edited the Long 
Branch Record he scooped the country 
on sporting extras. Seizing the fastest 
horse in his father’s stable one summer 
afternoon he drove over to Monmouth 
Park to watch Harry Bassett and 
Longfellow (not the poet) tear 
around the county track. When the 
yeomanry returned to their homes they 
found a special sporting edition of the 
Long Branch Record, the first of its 
kind in the country, containing com- 
plete results of the county races, 

In 1876, armed with a letter to 
Whitelaw Reid, Henderson came to 
town and managed for a time to pry 
three dollars a week from the 
Tribune’s cashier. After two discon- 
tented years as business manager of 
his father’s Standard Theatre he re- 
turned to the Tribune, this time as 
musical shadow to the late H. E. 
Krehbiel. In 1883 he shifted to the 
Times and in 1887 was made music 
critic of that paper. 

Versatility? His facile pen has 
reeled off comic opera scripts—an 
adaptation of “Le Petit Duc,” pro- 
duced at the Casino Theatre, the 
libretto of Walter Damrosch’s “Cy- 
rano de Bergerac” produced at the 
Metropolitan, incidental music for his 
mother’s plays, scores for his father’s 
theatre orchestras, yarns for boys, 
treatises on yachting and the han- 
dling of small boats, a volume of 
poems, a novel, and ten formidable 
tomes on various phases of the art of 
music. 

The title page of one of his proud- 
est works bears the __ inscription: 
“Elements of Navigation: A Com- 
plete Exposition of the Newest Meth- 
ods as Used in the Navy and Mer- 
chant. Marine; by W. J. Henderson, 
A.M., formerly Lieutenant N.Y.N. 
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M. and now Instructor in Navigation, 
N.Y. Naval Militia.” 

“The Art of the Singer,” a volume 
widely used as a textbook, caused that 
playful pagan and critic of Beacon 
Hill, the Hon. Philip Hale, to remark 
that here was a work “obviously writ- 
ten by the last of the great masters of 
bel canto.” 

But this same W. J. Henderson also 
has a master’s license in the merchant 
marine. He can discourse at length on 
pilotage, bottomry bonds, ventilation 
of coal cargoes, loading of rails and 
jumbo jibs. For those colloquially in- 
clined, he knows how to throw the 
cuckoo overboard, what makes the 
wildcat wild, and how to get a rat out 
of a lee scupper. 

His early indiscretions include a one 
night stand in Paterson, N.J., as the 
Chevalier de Vaudray in “The Two 
Orphans” and in other barnstorming 
events he appeared as Ralph Rack- 
straw and Captain Corcoran in his 
father’s road production of 
“Pinafore.” There was also a 
brief and shady career as com- 
poser-pianist. 

For years, with Finck and 
Krehbiel, he waged a fierce bat- 
tle for the music dramas of 
Wagner at a time when that 
disturbing genius was consid- 
ered a bizarre, beer-drinking 
composer of soporific operas. 
Later he swung a mighty battle- 
axe on the old morning Sun. 
The screams of seared prima 
donnas, battered baritones, and 
Newburgh choir singers rent 
the air. Irate mourners filled 
the concert halls. Musical gun- 
men from the trade papers 
prowled the streets on the trail 
of the red-headed music re- 
porter whose vitriolic comment 
corroded the self-esteem of the 
musical elect. For years the 
old Sun sizzled with copy that 
printed today would cause the 
staid editorial board of that 
sheet to swoon with horror. 

Juvenile disciples of Freud 
and Jung might have pointed 
out the dire fate in store for 
an emotional and idealistic na- 
ture long stewing in the criti- 
cal juice of caustic comment, 
and engaged in the fierce de- 
fense of artistic ideals. The first sign 
of undue strain was a small volume of 
peems “Pipes and Timbrels” (1905) 
—fervent, sincere and passionate cries. 


In 1912came the deluge—a deluge of 


pent-up sentiment—a romantic novel 
entitled “The Soul of a Tenor.” This 
treacherous backsliding on the part of 
a cruel and hardened colleague must 
have troubled a sincere admirer of his, 
the Bad Boy of Baltimore. How- 
ever, the book laid a foundation for 
opera house legend, and after this in- 
discretion—there have been vain sighs 
for its recall—the crash of the critical 
axe rose to a steady battering that rat- 
tled music studios from coast to coast. 

Of course, the Dean—he must for- 
give us, for he is the Dean—has long 
known that the rabble’s rage is always 
aroused by reiterating in mournful ac- 
cents that the opera was better forty 
years ago than it now is. But he can’t 
help shedding a public tear over the 
dear dead days. After a brilliant 
series of bitter critical battles he has 
seen opera degenerate into pageants of 
first-class scenic spectacles and the art 
of singing evolve into a remunerative 
competition in high notes and loud 
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dozen news associations. And he is 
one of the valiant few who lament 
the loss of glorious voices in favor of 
better conductors, better ensembles, 
and the scenic splendors of Joe Ur- 
ban’s moonstruck brush. 

Probably there are secret sighs for 
the days when one could sleep peace- 
fully through the Oratorio Society’s 
“Messiah,” listen to Italian opera at 
the Academy of Music, and enjoy 
spaghetti at old Moretti’s on Four- 
teenth Street. In those days the jaded 
musical public witnessed six public re- 
hearsals from the Philharmonic So- 
ciety and six from the Symphony So- 
ciety. The press gang complained of 
“the deluge of music.” 

And today? Well he sympathizes 
with those prominent excavators of 
the opera house, Signor Bodanzky and 
Maestro Gatti. “The greatest arch- 
eologists of the age,” he has called 
them. For these are the days of 
drought and their mad revels in the 

operatic catacombs excite spon- 
taneous tears. 


e o 
In some musical lairs the 
sp Dean is considered a_hard- 
ar boiled assassin. But many fail 





SERGEANT: 
Could you identify him?” 
“Sure. I took his footprints.” 


noises, punctuated by the plaudits of 
paid Fascis’ from Minetta Lane. He 
has seen Bigger and Better Prima 
Donnas bombastically acclaimed each 
year by the learned critics of half a 
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“So he got away, ch? 


to realize that a critic never 
says a performance is as bad 
as it really is. ‘“‘W. J.” has 
merely clad a passionate and 
idealistic nature in a superficial 
shell of ironic contemplation 
and cautious scepticism. He 
has never soared with the daz- 
zling virtuosity of Jimthe Pen- 
man or the vast erudition of a 
Krehbiel. His proofroom prose 
is evidence enough of that. 
But, he, too, is a steeplejack. 
With the best of them he has 
climbed Goethe’s endless stair- 
way that “disappears in star- 
dust.” And he never fails to 
come down in an orderly and 
dignified manner. 

He views with a cosmic eye. 
But he is a bit dismayed by the 
advent of an age of mediocrity 
and the disintegration of social 
and artistic fabric in the past 
decade, for he is an outstand- 
ing survivor of the Old Guard 
of a more decorous day. And 
in matters mundane and mental 
he prefers mellow liquors to 
synthetic gin. 


He is prouder ef having covered the 
Johnstown Flood, McKinley’s presi- 
dential campaign, the transcontinental 
bike race, the international yacht races 
and the Brooklyn Theatre fire of Kate 
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“Not too much Wkfust. 
have tummy ache.” 


Claxton and “The Two Orphans” 
fame, than of having produced his 
many authoritative works and text- 
books on the art of music. 

If you seek the way to his heart 
tell him he writes a good news story. 
He knows it. Laugh heartily for the 
fifth time, if you must, over the 
old gag about the Scotch bassoon 
player and what Eames said to 
Nordica. 

When he leaves the hall after the 
first number he may give you one of 
his seat checks to a lively afternoon 
with the Fiends of Music. 

This hardy veteran chews disrepu- 
table cigars, makes a good speech, dis- 
trusts pianists with a love of ink, be- 
lieves Bach is the greatest living com- 


"I ttie 


Goldie 


poser, has a large stock of antique 
yarns, nautical and naughty, smokes 


Velvet tobacco, combats his native 
sentimentality with ironic snarls, 
nurses a secret passion for “R. L. S.”, 
hates prodigies, social climbers and 
press agents; lectures at the Institute 
of Musical Art, goes to bed at ten- 
thirty, considers Bamboschek the 
greatest conductor since Eisler, and 
nightly affrights the inmates of his 
hostelry by thrashing out copy—in 
lurid red ink—on the strangest, small- 
est, most curiously wrought, absurdly 
loud and antique contrivance ever 
conceived of by the fevered brain of 
a typewriter designer. He not long 
ago acquired a new-fangled portable 
machine and he is now enduring 


agonies untold over its standardized 
keyboard. 
If the opera house burns down don’t 
call up the Dean. He doesn’t care. 
—Ho.utstER Nose 


LITTLE GIRL SUCCUMBS 


Wantep—Small apartment for busy 
season. Man with wile, one little girl. 


Her eyelids quivered and a tear trickled 
down and mingled with the beads of per- 
spiration on her temple.—Monthly maga- 
zine. 


What an attitude for a nice girl! 
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ght inside, get your picture 





Mayor 


The 


Ladies and Gents; step ri 


“Here's your chance, 
taken with the Mayor of New York. 


of New York!” 


Chance of a life-time! 
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Chance of a life-time: 


taken with the Mayor of New York. 


of New York j? 
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FATE OF A 


O EUROPEAN tragedy has 

touched us as much as that 

of the bussboy and gondolier 
of the well-known New York tea- 
room, the “Venezia,” who went 
abroad for the first time this summer 
to see the original Venice. Every- 
one knows the “Venezia” with its 
Piazza San Marco and its canal, and 
its exact replica of the Doge’s Palace 
in one corner. It’s just like Venice, 
and a visit there is really almost cheap- 
er than a trip abroad. 

Miss Agatha Todd McKinney de- 
vised the whole thing, and they say 
she’s made a fortune out of it. It’s an 
ideal place for men-about-town to 
take their aunts; and curators from 
historical societies all over the country 
are crazy about it. It’s especially pleas- 
ant, too, as Miss McKinney has avoid- 
ed the more unfortunate aspects of the 
famous original. 

She didn’t hesitate at a canal. Not 
Miss McKinney! With two gondolas 
for supper parties! You can make the 
grand tour and float around under the 
“Bridge of Sighs” (where the Ladies’ 
Room is), then drift on to the “Rial- 
to” (where the Gentlemen’s Room 
is). In the quaint Old World -way, 
too, she has Jabeled these particular 
apartments “Herren” and “Damen”; 
that is, one is “Herren” and the other 
“Damen.” The canal itself wasn’t as 
costly as it sounds because some old 
forgotten twist of the subway, for- 
merly known only to bootleggers, hap- 
pened to run under the building, and 
it was with moral pleasure that Miss 
McKinney filled it with water. 

Miss McKinney bought the gon- 
dolas at a sale on University Place. 
She’s perfectly frank about that. “To 
start a tea-room, and throw all your 


TEA-ROOM ATTENDANT —\Wnee 


money away on gondolas just sounded 
looney to me,” she explained in her 
rhetorical style. 

“Did you make a close study of 
Venice?” inquired the reporter. 

“Goodness, yes,” said Miss McKin- 
ney, “I sat five days at the Café de la 
Paix, overlooking the Schénbrunn 
gardens, and just absorbed atmosphere. 
Once a day I took a trip in one of 
their gondolas, though I only went as 
far as the Burlington Arcade for the 
mosaics.” 

“Oh, the mosaics,” sighed the re- 
porter who had never been even to 
Chartres. 

“The trip was one of the education- 
al experiences of my life,” acknowl- 
edged Miss McKinney,” but Ameri- 
cans will no longer have to go to the 
trouble of traveling to Italy. They 
can find everything here. I have 
mosaics. For sale! Take the escalator 
in that corner, up the Capitoline Hill, 
and you'll find them.” 

She went on to show how patrons 
might well feel, as they step into the 
Forties from her establishment that 
they had indeed been to Europe. To 
add a cheerful note she has even 
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dressed up her doormen to resemble 
customs inspectors. And when patrons 
enter they are handed smart little 
passports, which are duly visaed, with 
each separate order. Miss McKinney 
hinted that these visas may have en- 
tirely revised some people’s dietings. 

“As you can see by one glance at my 
cliéntéle I cater to a more refined 
public than does Europe. My own 
little Venice carries none of the in- 
delicate details of the city on the 
Adriatic. . . . And then the waf- 
fles!” 

She paused and sighed at the mem- 
ory of terrible hardships of the past. 
There is something wistful about Miss 
McKinney, quite a Sir James-Barrie- 
Peter-Pan touch. 

“Waffles,” she repeated, “How I 
hungered for them over there. You 
can’t get a waffle in Italy for love— 
or even for money.” 

“No?” said the reporter. 

“No,” she reiterated. “But in my 
Venice you can get waffles at any time 
of the day or night. Otherwise I 
have followed closely the Italian menu 
of cold consommé or tomato bisque, 
fried chicken or sweetbread croquettes, 
lyonnaise potatoes, pineapple salad, 
and ice cream with chocolate. An 
exotic meal for jaded New Yorkers.” 

“But what about Beppo?” urged the 
reporter, remembering why he had 
come to the “Venezia.” 

“Oh, Beppo!” she said, “Beppo 
Brown! So sad. You see that Bep- 
po—or Sam, as we all called him who 
knew him personally—was quite car- 
ried away by the exotic atmosphere of 
my tea-room. He got the notion of 
seeing the real Venice. I told him 
time and again that he could get all 
the Venice here any upstanding Amer- 
ican boy needed. But you know how 
the young are! He would go! On 
his savings! My wages, you know, 
are unusually liberal. I don’t mind 
if you put that in. And what hap- 
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pened? Just exactly what I knew 
would happen. Just what I told him 
would happen! He was so disappoint- 
ed by the original Venice that he died 
of a broken heart.” 

Sadly she led the reporter to a gon- 
dola, and they were punted about to 
the front door. 

“Here,” she said, as they got out, 
“where you now see only a checkroom 
for umbrellas, I plan to put a sweet 
little quarantine station. If the gov- 
ernment will cooperate I may be able 
to hold some guests here for several 


meals.” —JoHN CHAPIN MosHER 


EIGHTH STREET 


Eighth Street, Eighth Street, 
Street of little shops; 

Street of tiny window panes 
Where the idler stops. 


Antiques and brasses, 
Pewter plates and jugs; 
Beauty parlors, restaurants, 
Book shops and rugs. 


Leather goods and candles, 
Weaving looms and clocks; 
Jewelry and cabarets, 
Violins and smocks. 


i‘rints and maps and etchings, 
Petits fours and jades; 

Fruits and flowers and highboys, 
Beads and old brocades. 


Doughnuts and pottery, 
Cigarettes and glass; 
Saxophones and _fish-stalls 
Greet you as you pass. 


Eighth Street, Eighth Street, 
Bargain lane of lanes! 
Bric-a-brac of nations— 
Shops and window panes. 
—Ro tun Kirsy 


OF ALL THINGS 
i i IS department urges its devoted 


followers to exercise the priceless 
privilege of the franchise. If you 
play hookey next Tuesday, the gang 
will play politics next term. In fact, 
we confidential information 
that they will anyway. 


have 


Sometimes we have a despondent 
feeling that the average citizen has 
no more interest in the weighty prob- 





lems of government than 


Walker. 


Jimmy 


National Apple Week runs from 
October 30 to November 6. By a 
happy coincidence, this is the very 
apex of the applesauce season, includ- 
ing confident predictions of over- 
whelming victory and alibis for de- 


feat. 
. 


Civilization, it would seem, con- 
sists in wanting to get from one place 
to another, and vice versa. Mrs. 
Schoemmel, the swimmer, worked as 
hard to go from Albany to New 
York as Ogden Mills did to go from 
New York to Albany. 
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THE BURNED FINGER—— 


England has been going wild over 
Sir Alan Cobham because of his flight 
to Australia and back. The naive 
Britishers make as much fuss over an 
ace as we do over a queen. 


“T hope that you will feel also 
when I am gone,” said Q. M., “the 
sympathy for my country which I 
have come to try and create.” Her 
Majesty’s request seems a reasona! 
one, as Roumania is easily the worst- 
governed country in Europe. 


The news from Cuba is depress- 
ing, but we must not allow our sym- 
pathies full rein until we have had 
the last word from the hotels, rail- 
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quick ! SOME 
OLIVE OIL. 





AND THE OLIVE OIL 


roads, politicians and realtors. We 
made that mistake the time they had 
that tropical sea-breeze in Florida. 

* 


“Duce to Curb Bear Raids on 
Sound Stocks.” When Mussolini 
has abolished speculation we expect 
him to take up the matter of the tides, 
which continue to go up and down in 
an annoying way. 

7 


The bankers and industrialists of 
sixteen countries have united in an 
eloquent plea for lowering tariff walls 
and artificial barriers so that trade 
will have a chance and the people can 
prosper by selling things to each other. 
This is simple, obvious common sense 





and will accordingly be opposed by 
all civilized governments. 


According to a Johns Hopkins’ pro- 
fessor, smoking makes men more de- 
pendable, but the scientist admits that 
he has no data on lady smokers. If 
we are any judge, it makes women 
dependent, rather than dependable, 
especially in the matter of matches. 


There is a lawsuit on in Chicago to 
determine who owns the air above an 
apartment house. It never would 
have occurred to us that Chicago air 
was worth fighting about. 

—Howarp BruBAKER 





A LADY OF THE CHORUS 
WATCHES DOROTHY 
STONE 


T’S ALL in the breaks you get. 
| Tha’s what I always say. Im- 

agine the break she got when she 
was born. Imagine having Fred Stone 
for a father. Tough having Fred 
Stone for an old man. What’s so good 
about her if it wasn’t for the break 
she got when she was born? Won- 
der if she really has anything I haven’t 
got. Nobody’s ever called me bow- 
legged. Am I funny looking or can’t 
dance? It’s the breaks. Anyway. The 
man in the second box has nothing 
against my looks, I can see that. Any- 
way, her voice is a little weak. A 
little weak is what I would term it. 
Weak voice, strong parentage. I wish 
this dance was over. Wonder if man 
in second box would like my voice. 
Looks as though he’d like anything 
belonging to me. I wish this dance 
was over. ‘Thassa trick step she’s 
doing now. Probly her old mantaught 
her that one. One morning after 
breakfast. Anyway, he paid for her 
lessons. Big help to me is my old 
man. A linoleum salesman. It’s the 
breaks. I wish this dance was over. 
Wonder where Dorothy Stone would 
be if her old man sold linoleum. Won- 
der what man in second box sells. 
Drive me to Forest Hills, James—Mr. 
Stone will follow. What a break for 
a girl. 

“Wonder what it’s like in For- 
est Hills. Full of tennis courts. 
Thassa trick step she’s doing. Must 
have learned it on Forest Hills tennis 
courts. Guess I’l] practice that one 
tonight. On the linoleum. They say 
her old man is proud of her. Tha’s 
not hard, lookit the jack she makes. 
I wish this dance was over. Wonder 
if she really has anything I haven’t 
got. Wonder what their family life 
is like. That man is still looking at 
me for godsake. Wonder if I'll ever 
have any family life. Wonder if Dor- 
othy Stone ever says for godsake. 
Wonder if she'll get fat in time. 
Wonder if I'll get fat in time. What 
of it. I wish this dance was over. 
It’s the breaks. My old man is proud 
of me, but what a break for a girl. 
Tha’s what I always say. 

—E. B. W. 


« 
Mr. Smith is a life-scared veteran of 
the world war.—California paper. 


Many ex-soldiers know just how 
he feels. 
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FENNIE BRICE IN ERIZONA 


To save good, kind Miss Leah’s money Miss Brice, in “Fanny”, rolls down her 
stockings, ties a Cleopatra girdle about her hips, and turns her sex appeal on the wicked 
foreman of aranch. A scene which restores the Fannie Brice they love to her audi- 
ences just as they've grown fearful that she’s gone Republican on them. 
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the convulsing part of “White 


” 


[= told that the wonderful, 


Wings,” the comedy by Philip 
Barry at the Booth Theatre, is that 
he constantly hints, through the hero’s 
profession, at the good masculine term 
for foolish ideals, though he never 
says the word. ‘To me a repeated im- 
plication of the mot de Cambronne is 
a somewhat unsatisfactory basis for an 
entire evening’s entertainment but I 
found other virtues in “White 
Wings.” Naturally, a play much of 
whose humor lies in its skatological 
suggestiveness would come only from 
the pen of one of our young writers 
aspiring, very obviously, to the higher 
things, and “White Wings” is a rose 
flung by Philip Barry to James Joyce 
on his dunghill which may, or may 
not, be Parnassus. A curious thing 
about that sentence is that it is quite 
true. There isa definitely flower-like 
quality about the play, and the near- 
robustiousness above commented upon 
is obviously only a conscientious effort 
to keep in step with modern tendencies. 

No one writing for the American 
theatre does so with more delicacy than 
Philip Barry, no one can approach him 
for rippling charm of dialogue; but I 
do always have a feeling at his plays 
that a long apprenticeship with some 
inspiredly vulgar master like Mr. A. 
H. Woods would have done him a 
world of good. His work needs a 
coarser fabric for a base. “White 
Wings” is definitely arty. 

That I should have liked “White 
Wings” at all, and I did a great deal, 


is astounding, because it is not only 


symbolical, it is whimsical. The daugh- “ 


ter of an automobile-inventor loves the 
son of a long line of white wings in 
the eighteen nineties. They break 
their hearts over his loyalty to the horse 
and her passion for the motor during 
a span of years. 

The most wholly captivating figure 
in “White Wings” is Josie, the cab 
horse, played by George Ali, but Win- 
ifred Lenihan is charming as the me- 


SOME CHARM, SOME 
SMARTNESS, SOME PITY 


chanically-minded Mary Todd, and 
Tom Powers is adequately noble as the 


embattled Archie Inch. 


N ONE EVENING, that of Octo- 
ber the eighteenth, to be exact, a 
small landslide of Lonsdale descended 
upon New York. Frederick Lonsdale, 
lest you be confused by that sentence, 
is the author of things like “Aren’t We 
All?”, “Spring Cleaning” and “The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney.” ‘The eight- 
eenth brought forth Lonsdale, legiti- 
mate and illegitimate. “On Approval,” 
a straight comedy, opened at the Gaie- 
ty, and “Katja, the Dancer,” a musical 
show, at the Forty-fourth Street. 
I might as well confess right here 
that Mr. Lonsdale is one of my fa- 





vorite authors. Having rid himself 
of all traces of messianic delusion with 
“Spring Cleaning,” he has become so 
delightfully unpretentious, so willing 
to give one an evening’s intelligent en- 
tertainment without any fol-de-rol 
about serious significance, that he ranks 
as a major blessing. 


N APPROVAL” has only four 
people in its cast, a Duke (Hugh 
Wakefield), a profiteer’s daughter 
(Kathleen MacDonnell), a penniless 
gentleman (Wallace Eddinger) and a 
lady magnate (Violet Kemble Coop- 
er). The couples as named think 
themselves in love, but go to Scotland 
for an isolated month to test their 
suitability as mates for each other. At 
the end of the month the Duke and 


the lady magnate, who have labored 
under the impression that they were do- 
ing the approving, find themselves re- 
jected. Hardly a great play, you can 
see, but it is written with such high 
spirits, and the inter-relationships of 
the characters are so invariably amus- 
ing that one forgets even the pro- 
jective agony of the Gaiety’s seats. 

I have already sounded one blast of 
enthusiasm for Hugh Wakefield this 
season, for his performance in “Ser- 
vice for Two.” I must repeat it. 
Kathleen MacDonnell plays the dis- 
appearing-gun part of Helen Hayle 
very nicely. They rather overshadow 
Mr. Eddinger and Miss Cooper. “On 
Approval” is hereby approved. 


HE PRODUCTION of “Katja, 

the Dancer” is a little like one of 
those jewel-boxes in cook’s room one 
admired so extravagantly in childhood, 
but in the crumply velvet at the bot- 
tom of it lies a trinket which, though 
it has been trodden under heavy heels, 
still glitters a little and has smart- 
ness. The velvet is the well known 
Shubert esthetic. The heavy heels, 
one suspects, are those of the Shubert 
gag-men, but, at the risk of sounding 
faintly fatuous I will venture that the 
glitter and smartness are Mr. Lons- 
dale’s. ‘That they should be there at 
all is inexplicable, for the book is about 
a princely usurper who, unknowing, 
falls in love with his usurpée in Monte 
Carlo, with the usual results. Katja, 
(Lilian Davies) is the usurpée. She 
has apparently gained that title solely 
by singing. The usurper is Allan Pri- 
or. I have forgotten the particular 
Muse of musical comedy, but he is 
consecrated to Calliope, steam Cal- 
liope. There is plenty of dancing, 
to good tunes, and the comedy inter- 
ludes are safe with Bruce Winston, 
Jack Sheehan and Doris Patston. 


OD LOVES US,” by J. P. 
McEvoy at the Maxine Elliott, 
is a play which would have been a 
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complete knockout ten years ago, in 
fact, as Whistler did not say to Wilde, 
it was. 

The trouble with it is that in 
the interim its material, and its atti- 
tude toward that material, have be- 
come a kind of theatrical blue plate 
dinner. 

“God Loves Us” is the legend of 
the American clerk in his squirrel-cage 
of a life, of the job he has worked 
for twenty-five years to get, and 
doesn’t get. The play is done ex- 
pressionistically, in a spirit of pitying 
satire. “Life is only a comic sup- 
plement,” Mr. McEvoy says on the 
program, “which the Great Humorist 
publishes daily to amuse the angels— 
a hard lot they must be!” 

It is very H. L. Mencken indeed, 
and done with the skill of one who 
has himself done almost the same thing 
several times before, but I, personally, 
am a little weary of plays in which 
the author gives his views of a good, 


lower middle class citizen’s life, sob- 
bing bitterly over what he, the author, 
would feel if he had to live as the 
protagonist does. I wish some re- 
spectable, lower middle class clerk 
who really likes his job—and surely 
there must be at least one or two in 
this vale of tears—could in some way 
give vent to what his feelings would 
be like if he had to lead the life of 
the average author. I imagine then 
we'd hear bellowing, for fair. 


T THE Martin Beck Theatre is 

playing “Wild Rose.” In it again 
royalty is pursuing romance at Monte 
Carlo. 

Really, if there’s any basis in 
fact for this musical comedy season 
I should think Monaco would just 
have to put its foot down and forbid 


foreign royalty admission. They 
yowl so much! And they’re so con- 
stantly pursued by conspirators! And 


as for names! 


Why, apparently the 
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passenger list of a night boat is as 
authentic as a census compared with 
the names and occupations royalty 
thinks up for itself in Monte Carlo. 

“Wild Rose”’—(am I wrong or 
have I been seeing musical plays 
called “Wild Rose” at intervals all 
my life? )—is lovely as a spectacle, has 
chic little Desirée Ellinger for its 
heroine, giving a far more charming 
performance than most leading ladies 
in musical comedies do, not to speak 
of William Collier and Joseph Sant- 
ley strutting their reliable stuff. Its 
book isn’t particularly objectionable, 
or maybe, I’ve just grown so callous 
to royal musical comedy that things 
don’t hurt me any more and the only 
arrestingly bad part of the whole thing 
is the words of its songs. They sug- 
gest the sing-song improvisations of a 
child of six. 

In other words, I’m admitting, in 
a grumpy way, that I rather liked 
“Wild Rose.” —CuHar es BRACKETT 





The gentleman in the center is registering dissatisfaction with the suit that he is 
wearing, while Eddie Cantor, as the responsible salesman, lurks behind the meager 
protection of the swallow-tail. All this can be seen at the Rialto, where Mr. Cantor 
is making his comic cinema début. 
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N the furniture and decorative arts, as in the 
architecture of historic countries, the customs 
and manners of the people are eloquently 
expressed in line and structure, color and 
ornament. @Q YS \YV YS YS 


@ This very fact lends vivid interest to the 
architecture of the Old World, and to its 
furniture a charm beyond mere utility. yy 


qd Thus, while Spanish furniture of the XVI and 
XVII Centuries was distinguished by a severely 
simple dignity that bespoke a nation of warriors, 
the touches of barbaric ornament and brilliant 
color enlivening those beautiful old pieces remind 
us that Renaissance Spain had not yet freed itself 
from the Oriental influence long before fastened 
upon the Peninsula by its Pagan conquerors, 
the Mors © Ww DB] YH Y 
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.New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators. 


 Sturdily fashioned of thoroughly seasoned 
walnutof apeculiarly rich quality,and ornamented 
after the colorful Moorish manner, there was a 
distinctly masculine feeling about the furniture 
which reflects the austere tastes of the Renaissance 
Spaniard and arouses the appreciation of the 
twentieth century man of affairs. Y Y 


( The interior sketched above is but an echo of 
the fidelity with which this organization of 
decorators and cabinetmakers has caught the 
spirit of this and other eras. “S Whether one’s 
interest lies in the present trend toward the 
architecture and art of Old Spain or in any of 
the other great epochs, the quest for the furniture 
and each decorative detail may well begin and 
end with a visit to these Galleries, where treasures 
of the past are grouped with hand-wrought 
reproductions in scores of delightful ensembles. 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 48% and 49% Streets 
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YEAR or two ago, one of our 

bright young woman press 

agents decided to spend her 
excess profits on a trip to Europe. Her 
peregrinations brought her up, at last, 
in front of a rather handsome throne, 
somewhere in that vague country east 
of the Danube. And glancing up, 
she discerned a rather handsome Nor- 
dic lady seated thereon—looking very 
fair and cool among all those swarthy 
foreigners—with a crown nestling 
comfortably down upon her hair. 

“Heaven preserve us!” muttered the 
lady press agent, “and I’ve been won- 
dering all these years what ever be- 
came of Beverly of Graustark!” 

The lady press agent was no slug- 
gard, and so Her Majesty Queen 
Marie of Roumania arrived upon our 
shores the other day. Naturally, since 
the journey was in the hands of a 
press agent, the way had been prepared 
for her coming. ‘To prove that she 
was no figment of a romantic fancy, 
her memoirs had been printed in our 
best newspapers. Miss Zoe Beckley 
(the lady press agent) caught up the 
entrancing chronicle where Mr. 
George B. McCutcheon left off, al- 
though she varied his method some- 
what by allowing the regal heroine to 
speak from the first person. And the 
memoirs—fittingly, in the case of a 
lady past the flush of youth—were 
philosophic rather than erotic. They 
were full of affection for this gray 
old world, and full of those tender 
thoughts that come toa ruler. Indeed, 
the Queen wrote a line or two her- 
self, here and there, just to add that 
touch of verisimilitude without which 
even the best story is flat. 

She was received upon her arrival 
with all the grace and subtle courtesy 
within the command of Tammany 
Hall. The gentlemen wore silk hats 
and carried canes, and if the cere- 
monies attendant upon her voyage up 
the river in a converted tugboat were 
faintly reminiscent of the annual 


A REPORTER AT LARGE 


THE ROYAL VISITOR 


clambake, it only added to that at- 
mosphere of democratic ease which 
she had come, avowedly, to find. The 
reporters took down her answers to 
their inquiries—after some difficulty, 
to be sure, since there was a question 
whether her contract with one of the 
syndicates would allow her to talk in- 
discriminately to the gentlemen of the 
press. But she smiled graciously, and 
consented at last. 


| id HER observations were slightly 
literary, that can be put down to 
the influence of the books she has writ- 
ten—a volume of fairy stories and a 
new romantic novel, just out. The 
Statue of Liberty, she said, was “mar- 
velous in its color, yes? So serene 
. . . so placid . . . casting down her 
light upon all the world.” And the 
New York sky line, not quite up to 
its best because of the fog, was “Oh, 
splendid! Like something 
something Egyptian! Yes, yes, yes.’ 

The procession up Broadway, timed 
adroitly to begin precisely at noon 
when the offices were pouring forth 
their hordes for the commonplace pur- 
pose of eating, was disappointing. Dis- 
appointing, that is to say, if one judges 
by the Ederle standards. But then our 
modern citizens read the tabloids. 
They do not remember the romantic 
novels of twenty years ago. 


’ 


UR VISITOR, it was discovered 
very quickly after her arrival, 
had suffered one lamentable piece of 


ill luck. 


She once saw Sarah Bern- 
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hardt act. The adven- 
ture left her with a 
smile — a Bernhardt 
smile in which there is nothing of 
amusement or of understanding irony, 
but only that curious tenderness that 
one associates, despite his most gen- 
erous intentions, with the stage and 
the business of acting. Also, there 
were gestures. 


Her heritage from her grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria, is perceiva- 
ble upon the first glance at her person. 
The heritage is in the molding of 
her hands. She has those short, thick. 
hardly graceful hands which are so 
familiar to us in the portraits of the 
Widow of Windsor. For the rest. 
she appears like the usual upper-class 
Englishwoman, though she wears her 
clothes better than most. She does 
not choose them with any particular 
taste. It was somewhat disconcerting 
to observe her sable coat laid against 
the gray squirrel trimming of a gown 
she wore at the President’s dinner. 

But these are trivialities. One 
searches for the key to her success as 
a woman, and one finds it before 
long. It lies in manner—manner be- 
ing something quite distinct from that 
other, more precious virtue, charm. 
She has the manner, down to the last 
slight movement of her head, of a 
charming woman. Her grace is 
schooled. Even her grief was schooled, 
and somewhat too quickly responsive, 
when she deplored the sorry trick that 
destiny had worked upon her boy, 
Carol. Her words come like the 
words learned for a play. 


N OR WAS it long before the pur- 
pose of her visit to America was 
discovered. There were the contracts, 
of course—held out to her past her 
press agent’s hands, from the newspa- 
per syndicate, the movies, the automo- 
bile people. The vanishing cream 
people probably were ready with their 
offer of a renewal—with fresh photo- 
graphs, of course. And there was the 
talk of the $100,000,000 loan which 
Roumania wanted to float. 

But I do not think she came for 
profits. She came to be admired. Af- 
ter all, Beverly of Graustark was 
every man’s sweetheart in the old 
days. And she made it plain, at once, 
that she was willing to help in every 
way possible those mediums which are 
at the hands of our press agents when 
they are told to create admiration. She 
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Health—Ahead! 


Thousands will testify that this simple, natural food 
banishes constipation, corrects skin and stomach disorders 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 
: ig 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 
fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
ill gradually become unnecessary. All gro- 
cers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several 
cakes at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool 
dry place for two or three days. 


pieces. 


)And let us send you a free copy of our latest 

booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Y-31, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 








THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation 





BOTHERED BY 
CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION 


“I was an aviator for three years. You 
can imagine that it was a pretty hard 
life. The food generally was not of the 
best and was gulped down in a hurry. 
I was constipated and my stomach 
went back on me. Physics afforded 
but slight temporary relief. Finally I 
commenced taking Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I had no more trouble with my 
stomach and constipation became a 
thing of the past.” 
_ ALFonso Gomez IzquieRvo, 
San Francisco, Calif. 








“I WAS UNDER THE CARE OF A 
PHYSICIAN FOR A SERIES OF BOILS 
and infections on my face: Finally my 
doctor said, ‘Try Fleischmann’s Yeast.’ I 
did. At the end of one month I could note 
wonderful results. I had had my last infec- 
tion and soon regained strength and vital- 


ity.” Mrs. L. M, Suerzock, Denver, Colo. 


LEFT 


“MY ENERGY BEGAN TO FLAG. I 
became nervous and irritable. Then I dis- 
covered Fleischmann’s Yeast. Day by day 
I ate my three cakes of Yeast. In six weeks, 
marvel of marvels, I found that I was not so 
tired and I was no longer nervous and irri- 
table.” Erne. Y. Grnz, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Claribel, call me a carriage; 

Your sine qua non J deplore 

That if I’m to take you in marriage 
I never can drink any more. 

“Liquir and love do not mingle.” 
You’ve said, and perhaps it 1s true. 
So I would prefer to stay single, 


for liquor and AQUAZONE do. 


a 


“Tt’s a funny thing about your Aqua- 
zone,” said a Long Island absorber. “It 
seems to prevent those drowsy head spins 
of the morning following.” “Not funny at 
all,” said an official of the Aquazone 
Corporation. “I can tell you of similar 
case after similar case after similar case.” 
“Then,” said the Long Islander, “send 
me three similar cases collect.” 


tf tf + 


Yes, there are still a surprising number 
of people who do not believe in Aqua- 
zone’s great power of removing ill after- 
effects. We have spread the good news 
in this very pile of type time after time, 
and still a cult of skeptics persists. 


- + 


Nevertheless we assert that there is 
nothing over enthusiastic about our 
assertion: “Aquazone is a mineral water 
supercharged with oxygen. Drunk alone, 
it is a compatriot of health. Mixed with 
heavy company, it prevents headaches on 
the morning after.” 


- + + 


To prove that these claims are mild, sin- 
cere and true, we are quite ready to state 
the shortcomings of Aquazone. For in- 
stance, it will not keep the radiator of 
our car from freezing. For washing win- 
dows it is rather expensive, and not par- 
ticularly expedient. It is not, and prob- 
ably never will be, an especially bitter 
enemy of dandruff. 


tt +b 


But, we repeat, its mixing merits are 
remarkable. Anyone who has occasion to 
do any mixing undoubtedly has occasion 
to wake up the next morning. And all 
such awakeners should join the great 
brotherhood of Aquazone mixers (a 
large and growing institution) by a visit 
to any good grocer, druggist or restau- 
rateur, or by a telephone connection with 
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spoke over the radio. She went just as 
far with the reporters as her contract 
would permit. And she was positively 
lavish in her generosity to the camera 
men. At Arlington, one remembers, 
she fairly outdid herself to help the 
boys get a picture. With the wreath 
in her hand, she advanced slowly to 
the Unknown Soldier’s grave. While 
the movie cameras clicked, she settled 
the flowers upon the marble, and 
crossed herself, and bent her head in 
prayer. Then, a moment later, at a 
signal from the men with the still 
cameras, she grasped the wreath again, 
held it against her breast, and retaining 
the difficult pose, gave them the slow 
Bernhardt smile while the shutters 
snapped furiously. 


Flashlight pictures were made, and 
published, of the dinner at the Rou- 
manian legation in Washington. A 
photograph was taken of Her Majesty 
and Grace Coolidge, sitting formally 
together on a carved chair. It was 
all very pleasant. 


Nicholas and Ileana, for all the 
dark suggestions that they came to 
America in search of a golden match, 
have been kept severely in the back- 
ground. One gets the notion that 
nobody will be permitted to fall in 
love with either of them until he first 
falls in love with their royal mother. 
Tleana’s clothing, without variation, is 
four shades less magnificent than her 
mother’s. Nicholas speaks when spo- 
ken to, which is not very often. 


T IS by no means certain that 

America is ridiculous when she 
takes such visitors into her midst and 
palavers over them. After all, having 
a Queen and a Prince or two about 
is a great deal of fun. We know 
that we can march up to the royal 
party any time at all and say, genially, 
“Hey, Queenie, how’s the girl?”— 
and that nobody can do anything about 
it. 

It might be bad manners, but it 
certainly isn’t treason. And by avoid- 
ing such a performance, by putting 
on our best clothing and making the 
properly-timed bows, we have the im- 
mense satisfaction of feeling that we 
are downright refined. From Kings 
and Queens we Americans draw pre- 
cisely the same sort of pleasure that 
we draw from another creation of 
manktnd—as long as we can say, 
“Well, I can either take it or leave it 
alone.” 

In point: there was the day when 
Marie arrived, and the Mayor’s re- 
ception committee went down the bay 
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in the rain to meet her, neatly turned 
out, according to the directions for 
their costume given by the chairman. 
And one of the fine gentlemen ap- 
proached another. 

“Tough day for Queening,” he re- 
marked glumly. 

“Anyway,” came the reply, “you 
look pretty swell in that beaver.” 

The flattered gentleman swore. 
“T’d like to get the damned thing off 
and go back to work. The rain is 
ruining it.” 

A few minutes later they were bow- 
ing with praiseworthy grace over Her 
Majesty’s hand. 

Of course, we do not take our Roya! 
dish with quite enough salt, in some re- 
spects. Despite the Queen’s $30,000 
chinchilla coat, despite her three- 
decked pearl necklace and her 169 
pieces of baggage and her ostentatious 
display of Paris gowns, we accept her 
pleas for charity seriously. And there 
will always be somebody among us 
snobbish enough or hysterically amused 
enough (it is not quite possible to tell 
which) to pay $5,000 for a_ box 
next to Her Majesty’s when the royal 
play is performed by a worn-out 
dancer. 

Our newspapers print her literary 
efforts—whether she produces them 
vicariously or not. Our President gets 
into quite a stew trying to make out 
just the proper etiquette for a formal 
dinner party. 

But on the whole, the nation is not 
so madly excited as the newspapers 
might lead a foreign observer to be- 
lieve. There is a great deal of dif- 
ference, let everybody understand, 
between a Queen and a Movie Queen. 


EVERLY, at fifty-one, has not 
then her old power to agitate our 
hearts. It is something of a pity. 
Even if they could have gotten Rupert 
to drop his affairs at Hentzau for a 
little time, to leave the wife and kid- 
dies in safe hands and come on over 
with the royal party, one doubts that 
it would have made any difference. 

The gaudy old days are gone. 
—Morris Markey 


HORSEY MEN 
Horsey men are very nice, 


They’re lovely if you like them; 
You never have to see them twice, 
You know them when you strike them. 

They fill a meal of seven courses 

With talk of nothing else but 
horses. 





+ Neem men 
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Bernard Boutet de Monvel Sketches the Hunt at Chantilty 


In the November Harper’s Bazar, Marjorie Howard describes a famous 
old world hunt.. Baron de Meyer presents The Truth About Smartness.. 
The newest smart fiction, and a brilliant gallery of fashion features by 


Lucile Buchanan, Baron de Meyer, Luza, Grenet, Hart, and MacKinnon. 
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you think 
‘youare hard 


Shave 


F YOU have tried to find a 
I soothing lather for a tough 
beard and tender face and 
haven’t yet found the “better 
shave,” its name is Fougere 
Royale. Only one claim is 
made for Fougere Royale 
(Royal Fern) Shaving Creaam— 
that it gives you a satisfactory 
shave—quickly, smoothly and 
comfortably. 





Fougere Royale Shaving Cream 
is a natural beard softener, 
beneficial to the skin and de- 
lightful to use. It never leaves 
an unpleasant, soapy, after- 
shaving odor. 


If you think you are hard to 
shave or if you want to make 
shaving easier, get a 50¢ tube 
of Fougere Royale Shaving 
Cream at your druggist today. 
Or send a dime for a gener- 
ous sample. 


ugere oyale 
Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c3 jj 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 












Houbigant, Inc. 
539 W. 45th St., New York 




















REFLECTIONS OF SILENT 
NEW YORKERS 


A MUSEUM ATTENDANT 
“A LL BY myself, me and these 


tombstones. Ain’t nobody gonna 
come today. A rotten day. D’ja ever 
see a rain like this? Nope, Mike 
Sullivan, I ain’t never. Looka how 
it’s coming down. Got my feet wet, 
wet’s hell. My feet wet, yes sir, and 
tonight they’re gonna be swollen and 
tomorrow how’m I gonna stand up 
on my feet all day? Stand up on my 
feet a whole day. What kinda job’s 
this anyway? Never get no chance 
to sitdown. Ain’t not even one chair 
in the place. An’ with a wife like 
mine. She thinks I got a snap here. 
Jes’ soon’s I get in. Not a chance to 
sit down. ‘Fetch me the bread knife 
and when ya gonna fix that shade?’ 
She has a nerve, she has. What a way 
for a man to start to ’is work. ‘Ef 
you don’t like the coffee I make, try 
making it yerself.? Me only telling 
her it didn’t taste like always. Bet it 
was a new kind, too, one of them 
caffeen kinds. "Take away a man’s 
beer and spoil his coffee and stand 
on yer feet all day. Look there. That 
guy’s a crook. I bet that guy’s a 
crook. I'll go after him. No, I 
won’t. If he’s a crook, he’s got a 
chisel or a crow bar or something and 
he’d sock me one. Whadda I wanta 
get killed for? Rather lose me job. 
Naw, he’s no crook. I gotta watch 
out for crooks, when there ain’t noth- 
ing to steal in here. Only tombstones 
and old pictures. Get better new ones 
in the five an’ ten. If he ain’t a 
crook, what’s he want here in such 
rotten weather? ‘There he goes out. 
Musta come in by mistake. Somea 
these guys think a museum’s only a 
place to warm yer feet or read the 
want ads. Lotta these guys don’t 
know what a museum’s for. Wouldn’t 
wanta get no culture unless the doctor 
prescribed it like it was castor oil. 
Gee, that’s funny. I’m funny. Bet 
I could write jokes for the paper. A 
dollar the News pays for a joke. I 
oughta think about ’em when I ain’t 
so busy.” 


THE FLOORWALKER 


“These white carnations are the 
cats. Gives you class. On a gray 
suit. That’s the idea. Gives a store 
prestige, to have well-dressed men, 
good looking men. Good looking men 
like me. She said I looked like Valen- 
tino. She was serious, only Valentino 
didn’t have curly hair. Women like 
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esquendieu 


(Pronounced LES-KON-DUH) 


clador 
ROSEE DE PERLES 


A New Imported Liquid 
§ Nail Polish For Smartness 


UNTLESS lovely § and 
. dainty 

Nails made immaculate and 

Sparkling! 

Thousands of chic New 
_ York 

Maidens now depend on 
Eclador 

To enhance their personal 

Charm. 


But harken to le dernier cri, 
For Eclador now appears 
In a distinctly new and 
Welcome form. 


Eclador Rosée de Perles it 
. — 
Giving a lustrous and opaque 
Ravishing mother-of-pearl ef- 
fect 
In radium-rose and _ silver 
sheen, 
Reminding you of moonlight 
On the water, the Scheher- 
azade 
And_ other lovely things 
bizarre. 


' 
So with Paris now acclaim- 


ing 
This latest fashion 

For nail beauty, all the 
Wisest New York damsels 
Are quick to follow suit. 


Now at your favorite shop 
In this great city. 


J. Lesquendieu, Inc. 


45 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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curly hair. He was thinner than me. 
No muscle. That’s why he died. No 
muscle. No strength. Women like 
a man with lots of muscle. Real 
women. Not like these. All the 
women that come in here are fat. 
They got kids. That’s what makes 
’em fat. Kids. Brats. Kids. Sticky. 
Bawling. One touched me. With a 
lollypop. That’s the spot on my pants. 
Water won’t take it off. Try gaso- 
line. Gotta send it to the tailor. 
Hell, more expense. You gotta stand 
for everything in a place like this. 
Not one good looker in a whole day. 
There’s spiffy kid over in children’s 
shoes. Real young. Looks like she 
don’t know too much. [I like them 
that way. Hate these wise ones. Al- 
ways wise-cracking at you. Too many 
fresh ones here. I could fire a couple. 
For the good of the organization. 
That’s the line. For the good of the 
organization. Hell. It don’t get you 
nothing. Good of the organization. 
Walk around all day smiling like a 
sap. I oughta be in Wall Street. 
Making real money. I ought step 
out. Go to night clubs. These here 
store dances don’t get you nowheres. 
A man’s gotta look ahead. Provide 
for the future. There’s a guy up- 
stairs getting ten thousand. Eddie re- 
members when he was selling hard- 
ware. Bet he’s forty. Getting old. 
Wish I was that other guy. He’ll 
get somewheres. He ain’t got half the 
personality I got.” —Z. E. P. 


FOR AN ARCHITECT 


Where are your mountains, 
Old gods? 

Each of you who sleeps and nods 
Behold my turret in the air. 
Have you built a hill as fair? 
These things have come to pass: 
A mighty city wrought of glass, 
Human rivers, human walls, 
Multitudes in golden halls— 
Stay, gods, 

Better sleep 

Than to waken but to weep. 


Look, gods! 

What’s your sky 

To great mechanics such as I? 

There is a needle to prick your sun 
And over here I shall have done 

In a year and in a day 

A broom to sweep your clouds away— 
A wall of steel and shining stone— 
I shal] make this all alone. 


—P. G. W. 








Even a beautiful dirk 


can be flattered by wearing 
Acdek-L Furs 





‘St pays to buy 
where you buy in safety’ 


A.JAECKEL & CO. 


Jurriers 6xclusively 
Fifth Ave. Bet. 35-36 Sts., NewYork 
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N CASE you didn’t hear about 
| it, there was a snake-dance on 
Soldier’s Field in Cambridge last 
Saturday evening. The remarkable 
thing about it was not the dance but 


io | 


WHAT — 


DAILY DOZEA 
PERHAPS — 





rather the fact that Harvard was do- 
ing all the dancing. It has been a 
good while since the Crimson cele- 
brated in the Stadium; since the Dart- 
mouth game of 1922 Harvard has not 
won a big football game upon Sol- 
dier’s Field. Four years is a long, 
long time. ‘The Cambridge under- 
graduates were plainly out of practice 
for a snake-dance; but they did fairly 
well under the circumstances. And 
the very unexpectedness of the victory 
made it taste all the sweeter. 
“Dartmouth’s In Town Again,” 
sang the confident cohorts of the Green 
as they swarmed down from Hanover 
to see Dartmouth’s fourth victory over 
the Crimson in four years. It seems 


Harvard — and How! 
— Hair - raising Inci- 
dent with Dartmouth 


to me that it would be slightly more 
accurate to say that Harvard’s in town 
again. And in town to stay. This 
year’s eleven at Cambridge having 


NO, HE MUST 
BE SICK — 
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now got going along the winning path, 
isn’t likely to be meat for anyone. 
Mr. Roper and Mr. Jones please take 
notice. As indeed they probably have, 
long before this, for there were seven 
Princeton scouts and as many Yale 
gentlemen watching the battle. 


49-42-48 -- 


What they saw was an eyeful. 
There is a new coach up there on Sol- 
dier’s Field, and there is a new spirit 
in football taking hol? at Harvard. 
You ncticed that from the very start 
of the game when, with fourth down 
and two yards to go, the ball on its 
own twenty-eight yard line, the Crim- 
son elected to rush instead of kick 
The old Harvard captain sitting besia= 
me nearly fainted as Guarnaccia, that 
stalwart little sophomore back, crashed 
through for a first down with inches 
only to spare. That was typical of the 
game. Harvard took chances and got 


DYNG SWAN P Way with them. And what a game! 


BLINDFOLDED 
CHARLESTON 


OR 
SCALIS TREN ICS 


—- WAY 







fifty-yard forward 
passes thrown by the skilled hand of 
Mr. Dooley and caught by the no 


There 


were 


less skilled hand of Mr. Lane of 
Dartmouth; there was a run-back of 
a kick-off through the entire opposing 
eleven by Mr. Miller of Harvard; 


there were daring last-minute tackles 
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that saved touchdowns; there were 
field goals from impossible angles by 
a substitute rushed cold into the game; 
there were attacks and counter-at- 
tacks, surges up and down the field 
with first one team in the lead by a 
few points and then the other ahead. 
The watchword of Harvard’s at- 
tack this year is “Forward.” Indeed 
I cannot recall a single instance dur- 
ing the entire game when the Crimson 
was stopped behind the line. Once, 
to be sure, Putnam fumbled and was 
tackled for a loss; once or twice Sayles 
or Miller was stopped on the line of 
scrimmage. But most of the time the 
ball was going ahead, not much, not 
far, but for sure and consistent gains. 
The Harvard line was charging to- 
zether beautifully; slowly the Dart- 
mouth goal-posts came nearer and 
nearer. And then with eight yards to 
go, a perfectly executed forward pass 
from Guarnaccia to Putnam gave first 
blood to the Crimson. How many 
years is it since Harvard has marched 
fifty-two yards for a touchdown? 
Early in the second period Dooley 
threw a forward pass to Lane, who 


-OF COURSE | 


Me SCORE BOARD 
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raced behind Putnam, the Harvard 
quarterback, to receive it with out- 
stretched arms and run across for a 
touchdown. It came so quickly, so 
suddenly, so unexpectedly, that it took 
everyone off his feet. This would 
have been an excellent time for the 
Harvard eleven to have cracked. But 
instead it charged in viciously, and 
blocked the try for a goal, leaving the 
Crimson a point ahead, 7 to 6. 

Then came Miller’s run. He took 
the ball on the kick-off, raced straight 
ahead, tore through a hole and got 
clear, with only Dooley between him 
and the goal. The Dartmouth safety 
man could not tackle him, but did 
succeed in forcing him outside, and a 
minute later Putnam’s fumble and an 
ntercepted forward pass gave Dart- 




















Of Course, You Bought Two Tickets ! 


RT, the point is .wil/ you see the game? Bausch & Lomb. Even at a hundred 
Even if your ticket speculator sets you yards—/from one end of the field to the 


right on the s0-yard line, how much of — other—every motion of every player is 


the titanic struggle Football This Week yours for the look- 
: , . October 30th : ‘ 
will you enjoy Cofumbia vs. Cornell at New York ing. Nothing can 
z : rinceton vs. Swarthmore at Princeton : 
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Harvard vs. Tufts at Cambridge 
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EAST SIDE 
WEST SIDE 


French, Shriner €& Urner 
men's fine shoes are popular 
on the sidewalks of New 
York. Their ‘built in’ style, 
perfect fit, easy comfort from 
the’moment they are donned, 
and a range of models for 
every occasion, make them 
the choice of the well-dressed 
New , Yorker. 


Seven shops (one in Brook- 
lyn) exclusively for men who 
enjoy selecting their foot- 
wear in a clublike atmos- 
phere, are ready to show you 
our new Fall and Winter 
models. 


Priced from $10. to $16. 


Model 177 
Cut from finest 
Autumn tan calfskins 
Priced at $12.50 





SHOPS 
350 Madison Avenue 153 Broadwey 
131 W. 42d Street 365 Broadway 


1263 Broadway 1843 Broadway 
BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton Street 
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mouth the ball upon its own twenty- 
seven yard line. Once again came one 
of those magnificent heaves from 
Dooley to Lane. This time the pass 
gained only fifty-three yards before 
Putnam and Sayles downed Lane on 
the twenty-yard mark. But with a 
score in sight, the Crimson line held, 
a forward was battered down, and 
Dooley went back to kick a fine field 
goal from the thirty-four yard line. 
Dartmouth led at half-time, 9—7. 

While we were getting the news 
from New Haven between the halves, 
and learning that the Big Blue team 
was holding Brown to the ridiculously 
low score of seven points, the rival 
bands began to do their stunts. 

Early in the third period came that 
drop kick which put Harvard in the 
lead. Battering their way down the 
field, the Crimson was held at Dart- 
mouth’s twenty-four-yard line. Then 
Chauncey, who defeated Brown last 
year with a drop kick, was rushed in; 
and from a difficult angle at one side 
of the field put Harvard ahead, 10— 
9. But the Green, aided by a short 
gain by MacPhail and two beautiful 
slanting runs off tackle by Lane, 
brought the ball once more down in- 
to Harvard territory. Once more 
Harvard held. And once more Doo- 
ley went back to kick a field goal, 
putting his team once more in the lead. 
The Dartmouth stands went wild as 
the figure 12 slipped into place upon 
the score-board. Only two points 
difference. But there were only a 
couple of minutes left to play. 

Dusk was falling over the Stadium 
now, and substitutes were running in 
for both sides. Each team was weary, 
as Harvard, intercepting a forward 
pass, worked persistently in short 
gains to Dartmouth’s twenty-five yard 
line. But here once again they were 
held; an attempt at a drop kick by 
Sayles barely cleared the ground. Dart- 
mouth tried to hold the ball, but 
found the Crimson playing the same 
kind of defensive game it played last 
year against Yale in the Stadium; and 
Dartmouth was forced to kick. Back 
came Putnam, struggling a few yards 
for a first down on the Green’s forty- 
five yard line. 

It was getting darker by now; both 
cheering sections were on their feet 
yelling for victory. Two rushes were 
stopped cold. Then like a sudden 
spark, French, the Harvard substitute 
back, took the ball and galloped past 
a hole in that exhausted Dartmouth 
line. He eluded the no less tired de- 
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fensive backs, and started at the thirty- 
yard line for Mr. Dooley, who alone 
stood between him and the goal. 

Mr. Dooley is known in Hanover as 
Death Dooley. He once saved a Dart- 
mouth defeat when he wormed his way 
through three Harvard interferers to 
tackle Hammond, the Crimson back, 
just in front of his goal-posts. On gal- 
loped French, past those white chalk- 
marks, eluding the final despairing 
tackle of Mr. Dooley, and so across 
the line, standing. It was like that; 
unexpected, sudden, dramatic, chang- 
ing in a few seconds the course of the 
whole game. The dull persistent 
cheers from the Harvard side burst 
into the deep-throated roar of victory. 
There is a new spirit at Cambridge; 
not even a fine Dartmouth eleven 
could overcome the everlasting fight 
which won the game in the last minute. 

“T never hope to see a more exciting 
game, or a pluckier team,” said George 
Owen, the old Harvard halfback, who 
had been sitting at my side all after- 
noon. The Crimson cohorts were tri- 
umphantly throwing hats over the 
southern goal posts, while outside the 
Stadium darkness settled down upon 
the bridge and river, and through the 
evening mist the lights of Cambridge 
twinkled in the distance. I passed 
close to the locker building on my way 
out. From the open window could 
be heard the swish and fall of water; 
shouts of laughter and the sound of 
happy and exuberant voices calling to 
each other across the room. They 
certainly had a right to be happy, that 
team. Harvard has come to town 
again! —Joun R. Tunts 


Football will be found on page 61. 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Hams Across the Sea— 
Rex Ingram Does An- 
other—A Good Fox Film 


HE SECOND 
British picture 
with Miss Dorothy 
Gish as the star has 
arrived on our 
shores. The band 
of greeting wil] 
play “My Bonnie 
Lies Over the 
Hokum,” and the 
English can consider that Yorktown is 
avenged, This little bit is named 
“London” and is on view at the Rivoli. 
Miss Gish takes the part of a flower 
from the fertile gutters of Limehouse, 
sweet, unsophisticated and coy. In girl- 
ish rebellion against being sold to a 
Chinaman she runs away, and starves 
in one scene after another. Now it 
seems that Lady Somebody—there are 
no names on the program—had a 
lovely daughter, and that the daughter 
while following the hounds fell on 
her neck and broke it. Mavis Hogan, 
who is the Limehouse darling I men- 
tioned a little while back, looks like 
this daughter, and when she faints 
into the bereaved lady’s dinner party 
she is adopted, and is subsequently 
shown in every famous London spot 
but the Tower. Which would have 
been a good place for her. It develops 
that, even as in America, all gentle- 
men are not gentlemen, and that 
ladies can be pretty nasty too. So she 
goes back to her favorite saloon keeper 
—but not for long. A lad with real 
200-proof blue blood comes along and 
marries her, and what do you think of 
that? A tale of romance and origi- 
nality that is laid to the hand of such 
a hearty fellow as Thomas Burke. 
The acting reaches the same high 
standard as the plot. 





HE CAPITOL has Rex In- 

gram’s newest picture “The Ma- 
gician.” It is a film of horror that 
does not quite come off, but that is 
done with good taste and moments of 
pictorial beauty. The story touches 
absurdity at times, and the characters 
fail to make much sense with their 


actions, but it is above the average, 


and is worthy of some of your spare 
time. 

It is about a magician who discovers 
a formula for creating life that calls 
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Hiding Your ‘Teeth's Beauty ? 


This new way brings glistening whiteness 


...Often in One Application! 


THAT YELLOW tint on your 
teeth is unnatural. All enam- 
elisa beautiful pearly white— 
lustrous as ivory. You have it 
—only that yellowish veil 
hides it. 


Enamelitself cannotbestained. 
But there is in your saliva a 
“‘liquidcement”’whichscience 
calls Calculus. It gluesto your 
teeth —hardening and form- 
ing a glassy mask. Moreover, 
it is absorbent. It drinks in 
coffee, food and tobaccostains 
like a blotter absorbs ink. 
Then you get that unshakable 
yellowish tinge. 


Ordinary dentifrices cannotre- 
moveit. They gloss right over 
it. You know this because no 
matter how often and hard 
you brush the yellow mask 
clings. 

But now science comes to your 
aid. It has finally succeeded 
in doing what for years it has 


tried to do. That is, incorp- 
orated a marvelous substance 
known as “Tri-Calcium Phos- 
phate” in a tasty, pleasant 
toothpaste. This substance 
is what leading dentists use 
to clean teeth. It completely 
erases Calculus — yet can’t 
harm the softest enamel. Nor 
is it gritty. 

This famous scientific substance 
is the base of ORPHOS Tooth 
Paste. And consequently den- 
tists everywhere are recom- 
mending it—especially when 
teeth are difficult to whiten. 
Theeffectofonebrushingwill 
amaze and delight you. Glis- 
tening, gleaming whiteness— 
often in a single brushing! 


Buy a tube now—today. Your 
nearest druggist has it. Or 
mail coupon at once for gen- 
erous “Convince Yourself” 
Tube—it’s FREE. Don’t keep 
teeth beauty a prisoner! 


ORPHOS CoO., Inc., 22 West 32nd Street, New York City 








DISLODGES “YELLOW MASK” 















‘FREE Mail chis _.. Now! 


ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St. 
New York City, Dept. N-4 
Please send me, Free, 20-time tube of Orphos Tooth Paste Cc ) 
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peg is a bouquet made 
by Gabilla of Paris spe- 
cially ie the people of Mota, 
the fashionable European and 
American quarter of Constan- 
tinople. 

And now Moda is sent, in its 
Baccarat Crystal, from Paris to 
New York. It is obtainable at 
all the better department stores 
and specialty shops, in extract 
and all other requisites. 


Paris 


Other Gabilla perfumes put 
up in Baccarat Crystal are 


Fleur du Jour 
Musardises 
Mon Cheri 

Xantho 








for the heart-blood of a maiden. He 
hypnotizes the fiancée of a physician 
and carries her—after a few peregri- 
nations—to his laboratory. The 
climax, of course, is when he has the 
girl strapped to a table and is about to 
cut out her heart. 

Alice Terry as the heroine is the 
same as she has been in each of her 
other pictures, which means neither 
good nor bad. Paul Wegener, one of 
the recent German importations, is ef- 
fective as the magician, and the other 
parts are capably handled. 


“ ARRIAGE LICENSE” was 
the second of the new Fox 
films to show at the Academy of Mu- 
sic. It is one of the few pictures 
about British aristocracy that have em- 
ployed actors who looked the part. 
You can safely include “Marriage 
License” among movies you can see. 
The plot is adopted from the stage 
play “The Pelican,” and I imagine it 
is a fairly strict adaptation. It is of a 
woman who was unjustly divorced, 
and who sacrificed her life and love 
to protect her son. Here is a story of 
no intricacy, but told with simplicity 
and restraint. At no times do situa- 
tions or their presentation jar you. 
With the possible exception of Alma 
Rubens, as the mother, all the acting 
is good. Miss Rubens, although satis- 
factory to look upon, tended to flit 
a shade too much. 


HE HIPPODROME contained 

“The Ice Flood,” a melodrama 
with no pretensions of any sort. If 
you like the story of how a young poet 
comes from Oxford and settles the 
disturbing element in his father’s lum- 
ber camp, this will satisfy you. There 
is a bully, a hearty woods-girl, a 
crippled child, and all kinds of vil- 
lainies and fights. Nothing to appeal 
to your sophistication, nor your sense 


of the probable, but good of its kind. 


URROUNDED by the vaudeville 
of B. S. Moss’s Broadway is “My 
Official Wife,” a picture laid in 
Russia among the Grand Dukes and 
their gaieties. It won’t intrigue you 
much. It tells of how a young 
guardsman treats a titled lady worse- 
than-death, and of how she finally 
smothers the prejudice she had formed 
against him at the time. Just another 
miracle of love. Irene Rich is the 
lady, and as usual is pleasant to watch, 
and Conway Tearle fights a losing 
battle with the part of the officer. 
—O. C. 
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Panatiope 











The Soul of Music 


A Late Fall Night. 

Outside—the screeching moan of asharp 
wind as it whips under the eaves . 
Inside—soft lights, cozy warmth and 
a Panatrope playing thru the overture 
of a great opera as you listen on, totally 
bewildered. Such smoothness and real- 


ism... such magic of sound. It must 
be... it is, the very soul of music, re- 
created. 


No entertainment was ever more 
enjoyable than the Panatrope. Its 
scientific principle of electrical repro- 
duction has established a new era in 
re-produced sound—and in music. Its 
performance over the entire scale, vocal 
or instrumental, is astounding in pre- 
cision and beauty —the lanualile, 
realized. 
Automatically controlled. Merely 
press a button—then enjoy the thrill 
that is ever anew with a Panatrope . . . 
ever tempting. 
DEFERRED TERMS IF DESIRED 
To see and listen to this instrument 
is to be convinced of its irreproachable 
virtues. Hear and believe for yourself 
at the Fifth Avenue. 


Salon 











668 FIFTH AVENUE 
at 53 rd Street- 





MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


A Couple of Piano Re- 
citals that Didwt Hurt 
—Gigli Anticipates the 
Opera Opening—Enter 


Orchestras 


NE WAY of 

expelling cri- 
tics from a con- 
cert hall is to play 
the “Waldstein” 
sonata of Beetho- 
ven, and the num- 
ber of pianists who manage to induce 
an exodus increases yearly. ‘The re- 
viewer stays long enough to be con- 
vinced that the work on which the 
performer is engaged actually is the 
sonata named on the program (not 
always a sinecure, this occupation) 
and then races to the more cheerful 
surroundings of the Herald-Tribune 
Night Club, an amiable institution 
which probably never will receive 
editorial attention from the Mlle. Lip- 
stick. It remained for Benno Moi- 
seiwitsch to take the curse off the 
“Waldstein” and we fancy that the 
callous itinerants of the press would 
stick around even for the “Moon- 
light,” should Mr. Moiseiwitsch be 
seized with a whim to play it pub- 
licly. 

The “Waldstein” is, in effect, an 
attempt to register the possibilities of 
a hundred orchestral instruments on 
eighty-eight black and white keys and 
three pedals. As almost every pianist 
knows, the correct solution for the 
problem is to try to equal an orchestra 
in volume, thus achieving grandeur, 
nobility and a reputation as a magnifi- 
cent Beethoven exponent. Mr. Moi- 
seiwitsch, who seemed at his last re- 
cital to have more gradations of tone 
than any other pianist, hit on the un- 
usual expedient of playing it as though 
it had been composed for the piano. 
It was wrong, of course, to attempt to 
make piano music of the “Waldstein,” 
and the result was the first good per- 
formance of the sonata in many 
months. . 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch tried the same 
odd trick of drawing piano music 
from the piano throughout his pro- 
gram and got away with one of the 
finest recitals that anybody is going 
to do this season. His much para- 
graphed poetry has been blended with 
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“_caviar, records, 
and another foot- 
man, Madame.” 


HUS the day’s list of house- 

hold essentials is proclaimed. 
And Madame nodding affirmative- 
ly, dispatches the capable Higgs 
with “Very good, Higgs, please 
attend to the caviar and the foot- 
man. I, myself, will attend to the 
records.” 


The new Brunswick 
records out this week 


‘In a little garden” 
“I wonder what’s become of Joe?” 
Fox trots played by Ernie Golden 3302 


“Ya gotta know how to love”” 3304 
‘That night in Araby” Fox trots 


**Polly’’ Piano duet with orchestra 


“Dizzy fingers” 3305 


“All | want to do” Vocal duet 3228 
‘“‘What did I do?” with piano 


““Whocould be more wonderful than 


you?” Voca! duet with orchestra 
“Only you and lonely me” 3267 


“The Last Rose of Summer” 
“Schon Rosmarin”’ 
Violin solos by Fredric Fradkin 3121 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
‘‘Light-Ray’’ records 


PANATROPES «: RADIOLAS : RECORDS 
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John Ward Men’s Shoes 
Prices: $7 to $11 


That final touch of perfection which com- 
pletely satisfies the man of critical taste ~ ~ ~ 
Prices that have never before been associated 
with shoes even approximating John Wards 


in quality and service. 


Sizes: 4 to 13; Widths: AAA to EEE 


Shops in NEW YORK » BROOKLYN +, NEWARK + PHILADELPHIA » BOSTON 


Address for booklet or orders, 191 Hudson Street, New York City 
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a sharp sense of drama, and the com- 
bination means that you’d better buy 
a ticket the next time Mr. Moisei- 
witsch announces a recital. 


NOTHER piano evening that 

deserves a few badges was that 
provided by James Friskin, a slender 
Scotchman who emerges from his stu- 
dio every October to give a delightful 
recital. Mr. Friskin is retiring and 
until this season few reviewers have 
raised any extensive hullabaloo about 
his playing, but he is there from 
Bach to Ravel. Don’t let anyone per- 
suade you that Mr. Friskin is a Bach 
specialist, because his Franck Prelude, 
Aria and Finale and his Schumann 
“‘pedal-piano” Etude were just as spe- 
ciajized as his amazing performance 
of the Bach B minor Partita. Prob- 
ably we won’t hear from him again 
until next October, but the loss isn’t 
Mr. Friskin’s. 


O LITTLE curiosity was 

aroused when tidings came that 
Beniamino Gigli had sung an Italian 
Lohengrin this summer, and a sample 
of it was offered at his recital in the 
Century Theatre last week. The 
“Racconto” (our old friend, the long 
air about Papa Parsifal, the Grail and 
the rest of it) closed a program that 
lasted way beyond the Sunday deli- 
catessen hour. 

Mr. Gigli who had combined a 
good deal of unnecessary shouting 
with patches of lovely singing 
throughout the afternoon, was visi- 
bly fatigued when the “Lohengrin” 
excerpt was reached, and everybody 
was the beneficiary of his exhaus- 
tion. Instead of trying to match 
tones with phonograph records of 
Caruso, Mr. Gigli, conserving his re- 
sources, sang the air simply and with 
due respect for what the composer 
had set down. It was an unexpected 
climax to a delirious afternoon of 
Italian arias, French and English 
songs. 

An aria program (the few incur- 
sions of Mr. Gigli into the lied were 
of minor importance to the terrific au- 
dience) is a taxing affair, at best, and 
the burden was largely on the gifted 
tenor, who lightened it by small 
but irritating emendations of the 
music. 

No great injury is perpetrated on 
“La Donna é Mobile” when an extra 
turn is added here and there or a var- 
iant of the stock cadenza is inserted, 
but the same tactics put a severe cramp 
into “Bergere legere,” which Mr. 
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Gigli offered as one of several hundred 
encores. 

A piece of business which made a 
violent hit with the mob was the in- 
troduction of the tenor’s little daugh- 
ter to play the accompaniment for 
“M’Appari,” with Mme. Gigli turn 
ing the pages. The juvenile pianist 
thumped her way through the easy 
music with great earnestness and 
everybody had a swell time. But if 
Mr. Gigli is to continue his frequently 
brilliant performances at the Metro- 
politan, he’ll have to rest his voice, 
for the danger signal of a vibrato in 
the lower register was in evidence at 
the Century. And someone ought to 
tell Mr. Gigli that he can get just 
as much applause for singing as beau- 
tifully as possible as by pushing a 
gorgeous lyric voice beyond any rea- 
sonable limits. 


USICAL and theatrical novelties 

were presented by the Philhar- 
monic and Philadelphia orchestras at 
their season openings. Mr. Mengel- 
berg produced “Pan and the Priest,” a 
symphonic poem (this title is categeri- 
cal rather than descriptive) by Howard 
Hanson, the Vandyked young com- 
poser who also serves as director of 
the Eastman School of Music in Ko- 
chester. 

Mr. Stokowski offered “Le Pro- 
phéte,” by the Swiss-Russ Ernest 
Pingoud, along with a new lighting 
arrangement which sanctified him 
right out in open meeting. Neither of 
the musical novelties was anything to 
set in italics, although the Hanson 
piece was well scored and logically 
constructed. The device of putting 
lights on the orchestra’s desks and 
dropping a flood of amber over Mr. 
Stokowski attracted more notice than 
the Pingoud work, which probably was 
a hasty ersatz for a set of von Webern 
sketches previously announced. 


—R. A. S. 
. 


A MANHATTAN COCKTAIL 


High above my window the stars 
Are flinging across a sapphire sky, 
And far below the garrulous cars 
On Lexington Avenue rumble by. 


Through my window come vagabond 
ends 

Of moist winds wandering from the 
sea, 

While steadily from below ascends 

The reek of Armenian cookery. 

—Marcaret FisH Back 

















HEELS OVER HEAD 


Love is a strange thing. Just as apparel doth oft 
| reclaim the man, so also it playeth its part in 
retaining him. 


The slippers worn by the damosel below will en- 
trance any man. It is even testified that the modest 


cost of $18.50 will not alarm him. 
a 


The main point is that Henning fashions none but 
individual shoes which typify the personality .of the 
wearer—which harmonize with the costume. 


‘We forgot to mention that the lady who is 


“heels over head” has on a pair of Glenning’s 
sheer Grench hose —price $4.95 — than 
which there is no whicher. 





In brown, black or 
Chanel red suede, with 
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ON ATMOSPHERE 


A gentleman who has his town-residence in 
The Sulgrave recently remarked to us— 
“T notice that in The New Yorker you fre- 
quently—and _truthfully—write of The 
Sulgrave’s superiority in location, cuisine, 
service, etcetera. But you never mention 
the superiority of The Sulgrave’s atmos- 
phere. Yet that, to me, is of the utmost 
importance. For my part, the atmosphere 
of The Sulgrave is absolutely unique 
among apartment-hotels in this city.” 
Anything we might add to this statement 
would be a superfluity—excepting that we 
gratefully receive both the endorsement 
and the suggestion therein. 


















Sulgrauve-— 


PARK AVENUE a¥d 672 STREET i 


























Banbons 
Chacolates 


Banbannieres 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Madison Avenue Michigan Boulevard 
at 47™ Street Jackson 


Excellence Chocolates Maiiterd Res on 
All that the name Department in Stern Brothers’ 
implies store, West 42nd Street, New York 


cf most attractive and 
popular package. In 1, 2, 3 
and 5 pound sizes, $1.25 
per Ib. Maillard Products are 
sold at most of the 








better stores everywhere. 
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MOTORS 


Mercedes — Migrations 
and Minervas 


~HE world of 
motor ve- 
hicles seems to be 
going through a 
period of what one 
might call nervous 
stagnation at the 
present time. Lots of delightful new 
things are sitting about back rooms 
under ghostly coverings, novel models 
are tearing over test roads in various 
parts of the country and the companies 
have their fingers to their lips, not 
daring to tell the secrets of their new 
cars. Of course, after the big salon, 
still a month or so off, they will all 
realize that they really haven’t devised 
anything very new, but it is nice for 
them to have their fun, anyway. 
Now that cold weather is coming 
on we are glad the Minerva is making 
provision to protect the chauffeur of 
town car and cabriolet. They have 
a rather ingenious set of windows 
that rise up out of the door and join 
to the windshield. On the cabriolet 
they look particularly snappy, as the 
rather unsightly door-post has gone. 





INCOLN has caused to be built 

by Dietrich, of body fame, a most 
beautiful and sumptuous car which 
has been christened the “Limou-lan- 
dau.” It is large, gray and shiny, with 
wire wheels and all the fittings the 
heart could possibly desire. “The beau- 
ty of line is much enhanced by the 
rear windows, which are square, in- 
stead of oval. 


HE BABY Renaults sitting in 

their avenue window reminded us 
the other day of an odd quirk of this 
world. Ultra-snappy product of 
Parisian producers, they actually use 
springs which are so like those of our 
own Henry Ford that they operate un- 
der his patents. Incidentally, while 
on the subject of those same springs, 
which run crosswise instead of length- 
wise, it is an interesting thought that 
after a bit of research we have never 
heard of anyone ever breaking one. 
Another score for Mr. Ford, who by 
the way, drives a Lincoln for his per- 
sonal use. 


E TRIED out a Mercedes the 
other day, running to Princeton 
and return (for obvious reasons) and 

















‘Wren, 
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found it a most excellent means of 
getting to a place on time if you start 
late. This particular car, a 28/95, 
has a very special gear-ratio and goes 
over the roads smoothly at almost any 
desired speed up to eighty and with 
a bit of an effort at eighty-five. In 
traffic it is easily handled, provided one 
shifts, and, with very few exceptions, 
has more pick-up than any car on the 
road. By this we don’t mean the 
milk-and-water pick-up of “from five 
to twenty-five” in quite a few seconds, 
but the actual benefit of being able, 
with proper manipulation, to arrive 
at a really high rate of speed faster 
than almost anything else on wheels. 

The Mercedes coming over now in 
the 20/100/140 type have left-hand 
drives. This is interesting, as it shows 
that the market here for that type of 
car is sufficiently strong and broad to 
warrant special chassis, rather than 
the shipment of the same type used 
abroad. ‘This model is supercharged 
and very fast and equipped with bodies 
by American makers, a representative 
model being a long, gray touring car 
which is the product of Quimby of 
Newark. Its lines are a little dis- 
torted, due to the over-long tonneau, 
but symmetry is almost entirely re- 
stored by the length of the bonnet, 
which is more than average. 


UCH HAS been said of the fa- 
mous Silver Stork mounted on 
the radiator of all Hispano-Suizas. It 
is considered a rare bird and valuable, 
being of the metal it is and unobtain- 
able without the car; but its true worth 
was summarized to us by a chauffeur 
on Seventy-sixth Street who had a lot 
of trouble with the Hispano starter. 
Let him tell it in his own words: 
“T has to crank the blinkin’ car. 
Well, this here bird he comes and cuts 
me ’ead wiv’ ’is beastly beak. Silver? 
Maybe! Wot does I do? I goes to 
a grocer an’ I ’as a cork made an’ I 
sticks it on ’is blinkin’ beak an’ now 
I corks ’im!” 
A simple statement, yet presenting 
a most pretty picture. —Eric Hatcu 


PREPAREDNESS 


CuurcH Notes—Friday night: “The 
bg ounger Generation’s Stampede for 
Hell.” The tent is well heated.—Florida 
paper. 


_ Taylor man kills self with Christmas 
tie.—Pittsburgh paper. 


Who has not felt the urge? 
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Orient Trips 


that offer weeks of keenest pleasure. 
Select the lands you want to see and 
take the trip that includes them all. 


$600 Yokohama and Return. S:i! 
from Seattle for Yokohama and return to 
San Francisco via Honolulu. Or reverse the 


itinerary. 
$692 Shanghai and Return. Sail 
from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 


hai, returning from Japan to San Francisco 
via Honolulu. Or reverse the order of your 
trip. 

$750 Manila and Return. Sail from 
Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila, returning from Japan 
to San Francisco via Honolulu. Or reverse 
your itinerary. 


$921.65 Circuit the Pacific. Sail 
from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila, returning via 
connecting lines through Singapore, 
Batavia, Samarang, Sourabaya, Macassar, 
Brisbane, Sydney, Suva, Samoa, Honolulu 
and San Francisco. Or sail from San Fran- 
cisco for Japan via Honolulu. 


You sail on magnificent President liners, 
broad and steady. All rooms are outside. The 
public rooms are luxurious. The dining serv- 
ice unexcelled. 


From Seattle, these liners sail every twelve 
days over the Admiral Oriental line, the fastest 
route to the Orient. 


From San Francisco, Dollar liners sail every 
Saturday for the Orient and Round the World 
via Honolulu. Likewise there are fortnightly 
sailings from Boston and New York for the 
Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 


Complete information from any 
steamship or railroad ticket agent 


Admiral Oriental Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


ee New York 112 West Adams Street . Chicago, Ill 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway, New York 101 Bourse Building . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
177 Sense Gerect ww wwe Boston, Mass. 514 West Sixth Street . Los Angeles, Calif. 


Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Wash. 
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ORD AND ‘TayLor’s French 
L salon has proved a revelation 

in the possibilities of the exact 
copy. Most French models, as you 
know, are considerably adapted for 
American consumption, either because 
of a supposed difference in taste be- 
tween the French and the American 
woman or because the manufacturer 
cannot be bothered with too many de- 
tails in hasty duplication. The ones in 
this particular part of Lord and Tay- 
lor’s are copied faithfully, in many 
cases fabric that is available only in 
France being imported for the pur- 
pose. The prices, also, are extremely 
rcasonable for the quality of the dress- 
es, and are priced at $65 and over. 
Included are the season’s successes in 
velveteens and wool crépes and kashas 
for the daytime, and laces and chif- 
fons and glittering sequins for the 
evening. 

The tendency in evening gowns to 
employ fabrics formerly considered 
suitable only for summer wear came 
in very strongly last season and is being 
continued with considerable fervor. 
Those simple dresses of coarse, heavy 
lace that Chanel delights in are there 
in quantities. Black, of course, is pre- 
dominant in these. There are chiffons 
galore. An occasional tulle makes its 
appearance. These are an offshoot of 
the idea that velvet is a little old and 
a little formal for the spirit of today. 
Even moiré—and Paquin presented 
some enchanting models in his last col- 
lection—has not taken very well here, 
probably because it is a trifle too heavy 
for modern taste. 

Lord and Taylor is also making a 
stir about some new hats from Re- 
boux. These exemplify several very 
smart things—first, the fabric, which 
is of a felt so soft and lustrous that it 
resembles antelope; second, the ripple 
brim, either wide and girlish or very 
narrow; third, the high crown, severe- 
ly creased, with a slight tendency to 
the towards-the-back movement; and 
fourth, the three-toned grosgrain band, 
finished with a flat bow in back. This 
last is in colors that harmonize, rather 


ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


than contrast, with the color of the 
hat; in cases where the crown and the 
brim are of contrasting colors or in 
two shades of the same color, the band 
unites the two. 


N Saks-FIFTH AVENUE’s second 

floor, dedicated to the younger 
generation, I was first smitten with the 
shining suits of armor, swords, hel- 
mets, breastplates, and all, that are 
lavishly displayed in one of the front 
counters. These, I understand, are not 
particularly new, but what a time a 
boy of eight or twelve could have at 
a fancy-dress party in one of them! 
Near these martial costumes are boxes 
and boxes of lead soldiers. ‘These have 
returned to favor for toys after a long 
period in which students of the Leo- 
pold-Loeb case convinced the world 
that they aroused brutal 
instincts in the very 
young. Somehow, this 
idea has passed, for there 
are beautiful British 
Grenadier Guards, West 
Pointers, cowboys, and 
Riffs. 

For less destructive 
children, there are num- 
bers of miniature dump- 
ing wagons that can ef- 
fectually dump quarts of 
sand into the parlor; and 
a swell hook-and-ladder 
wagon with a ladder that 
can be made to extend all 
of six feet and be raised 
and lowered at will by 
the simple process of 
turning a crank. Mag- 
nificent. 

In the infants’ depart- 
ment, two trained nurses, 
one English and one 
American, are on hand to 
advise mothers-to-be on 
the essentials of the lay- 
ette. Around these im- 
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niture sets for babies (pink and blue 
are still in vogue for these, it seems) 
consisting of a bassinet crib, a ward- 
robe-bureau, and chair. 

For very tiny babies, this depart- 
ment is featuring, as a Frenchy and 
luxurious note, things of white or pink 
crépe de chine. Those who consider 
the familiar batiste a little too common 
for the most marvelous litle human 
being in the whole wide world may 
purchase sets including a padded coat, 
dress, cap and carriage-cover of hand- 
embroidered crépe de chine for the 
darlings. Crépe de chine bed covers 
and—oh, oh!—sheets are also there 
for doting aunts to present to expectant 
households. 


UGENE, that very, very high-hat 
optician at 600 Madison Ave- 
nue, is throwing out his chest with 
joyful pride over some new field- 

















ENTHUSIASTIC FLOORWALKER: Mr. 
Timpkins, yowre wasted in the shoe 


pressive souls is some new 


French hand-painted fur- 


department. I simply have my heart 
set on seein’ you in ladie? underwear! 
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glasses from Bausch and Lomb. These 
are in literally vest pocket size, which 
ycu must admit is convenient if you 
have a vest pocket, and have been 
highly spoken of for football games, 
prize fights, hunts, and all occasions 
where front seats are not available. 
Despite their size, they include all the 
refinements found in high grade bi- 
noculars, and have an exceptionally 
wide area of vision. By the time the 
next football stadium is built, to seat 
one million people, they will be es- 
sential. In the meantime, I think you 
could probably find a great many uses 
for them. —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 


For Sneezes and Sniff s— 
Steamers and Snippers 


HE MOST 
appropriate 
thing I can 


think of, in this 





wheezes, general lassitude, and short- 
age of taxis is a visit to the Finlandia 
Health Studio, at 11 East Forty-fifth 
Street. 

Here competent, white-robed Scan- 
dinavian women take you in hand, tone 
you up, and send you forth bound- 
ing like a gazelle, or maybe a moun- 
tain goat, to your next strenuous ¢n- 
gagement with a job or a social whirl. 
Really, it’s like those Before-and- 
After pictures. 

The essentials of the treatment are 
ten to twenty minutes in a steam cabi- 
net, where you drip pleasantly; a 
snooze under _ electrically-heated 
blankets; a shower, and then a mas- 
sage that is amazingly good. This, to 
set your minds at rest, is done either 
with reducing or fattening creams; 
and the length of time you are left to 
bake in the cabinet also is regulated by 
the demands of your figure. This, as 
I say, is the basic treatment. In addi- 
tion, they make a specialty of treat- 
ments for mild abdominal troubles; 
and, for those who are in need of it, 
setting-up exercises under expert in- 
struction. It all is an extremely simple 
way of making health pleasant, and 
may be varied indefinitely to suit 
individual needs. 

A great many very smart and very 
busy women, who simply have no time 
to be sick for even a moment, have 
discovered that an hour spent here just 
as the sneezing-stage announces the 









Best & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. 
Paris Palm Beach Lendon 

























©Best’s Exclusive 


“Paris ‘Perfume 









The first whiff makes you buy a bottle and 
you never want any other perfume after that. 











Qui m’aime? Perfume 
Qui m’aime? Face Powder 
Qui m’aime? Bath Powder 
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“The Troussean House of «America’’ 


Preeminence ~ 


‘Tre unique reputation enjoyed by the Meison de 
Blanc has been builded on the basic idea of offering 


the highest standards of merchandise at consistently 
moderate prices. At all times are to be found the 


supreme handiwork of the Old and New Worlds. 


Household Linens 
Infants’ and Children’s Wear 
Handkerchiefs 


Sports Apparel 
Blankets and Comfortables 


GRANDE MAISON ve BLANG« 


8 540 FIFTH AVENUE, 44th and 45th Sts. NEW YORK 
OCT GRY TGEVY CF GY CT GENS TGV TIES TITY TERY 
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A pump with reptile tram 
Lectively placed 





One’s feet must emphasize today’s 
slenderness—one reason 


for Pedemodes. 





~~ 


NewYork 
Chicago 


570 Fifth Ave. 
Cleveland 


Detroit 


Boston 
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arrival of a cold will kill it in nine 
cases out of ten. For myself, a nasty 
cough that had been hanging on for 
two weeks was cured of the rasping 
element in record time. I am also ad- 
vising readers of that dissipated 
“Tables for Two” department that it 
is elegant for hangovers. 


on H. Marks, at 19 East Fifty- 
second Street, is a haven for those 
who want to blow in any amount 
from fifty cents to hundreds of dol- 
lars. 

It is also one of those places that 
are almost impossible to write about, 
because everything is there—antique 
furniture, Limoges china, those cov- 
ered pewter porringers that are so rare 
now, cigarette boxes, and pleasant non- 
sense of all kinds. 

Miss Marks’ great specialty is to 
encourage people to encourage other 
people to leave the country. For her 
steamer baskets are famous as being 
those least often given to stewardesses 
with large families after the second 
day out. 

You can have a cigarette bas- 
ket, with packages of American 
cigarettes tied all over them; book 
baskets; baskets containing edibles 
suitable for children; tea packages, 
ccntaining every essential for the five 
o’clock rite except the hot water; van- 
ity cases, with Guerlain and Houbigant 
bath salts and powders and perfumes 
all through them; and others stuffed 
quite simply with all kinds of edibles. 
Miss Marks rather discourages the in- 
clusion of fresh fruits, on the ground 
that, by the time the ship has run out 
of them, yours are spoiled and then 
where are you? 

But her mint and chocolate dragees, 
the Betke chocolate wafers that 
she has exclusively in the city; 
imported pretzels to make the seventh 
martini easier, marrons glacés, fresh 
caviar and other delicacies ought to be 
enough for anybody. Over these, as 
over most of her baskets, dangle bright 
tin individual tea-balls, and there is a 
great tendency to perch a bunch of 
grapes made of hard lemon candies on 
the top as a finishing touch. 

All of these, naturally, are made up 
to order, and range in price from six 
dollars up. 

As a further aid to travellers, there 
are travelling cases including tooth- 
brush, paste, washcloth, towel, and 
soap for Pullman victims; hot water 
bottles that fold into a purse that 
might easily be used for shopping any- 
time; a zipper pillow of suéde with a 
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pocket for a book on the outside and 
a nice moiré pillow within; travelling 
kimonas of crépe de chine that are 
exceptionally nice—and I forget the 
others. 

Two other things stand out, and, as 
far as I know, are not to be found else- 
where. One is a table with legs 
that fold up neatly to make a tray 
when the table is picked up from the 
ground, 

This, by a perfectly simple mechan- 
ism that may be used while both hands 
are occupied holding the tray, may 
make a rather low table or one con- 
siderably higher. The other article is 
also a table, imported from England, 
the sides of which come up at right 
angles to the top, both to facilitate car- 
rying and to prevent mishaps to the 
dishes. 


Y DOLEFUL wail into the 

darkness two weeks ago has 
brought forth the information that 
Paul and Laurent, formerly with the 
Boudoir, are now bobbing along 
serenely in their own quarters at 16 
West Fifty-first Street (Circle 4920) 
and their modest claim is that they 
cut hair exactly three times as well as 
they used to. Which information, I 
hope, will put an end to the plaints 
that have been coming in over my 


telephone. —L. L. 


ARE YOU ANEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE AN- 
SWERS ARE PRINTED ON PAGE 70. 

1—Where was the city’s chief pub- 
lic slave-market? 

2—Where was Steve Brodie’s sa- 
loon? 

3—What name is given to the dis- 
trict spanned by the Riverside Drive 
viaduct? 

4—Where is the oldest Jewish 
cemetery in New York? 

5—In what public building in New 
York did Morse give his first public 
exhibition of the telegraph? 

6—Where in Greenwich Village 
did Bret Harte live? 

7—Where did the Tombs get its 
name? 

_8—What government building in 
New York stands on the site of an old 
fort? 

9—In which theatre gallery is there 
a sign, “No whistling or stamping of 
the feet allowed”? 

10—Who or what was the famous 
“Crowley”? 











Are Poor 


Why Three Out of Four 


Dancers 


New Method analyzes your dancing— 
quickly corrects faults 


by ARTHUR MURRAY 


A surprisingly large 
number of people, | 
find, give the impression 


probability just a very 
few lessons are all you 
need to correct your faults 





of being poor dan- 


—to acquire 


cers when there is | Have You Any of | poise, ease, finish 

really very little | These Faults? | t+) dance the 
: . An uncertain sense : 

wrong with their | “of rhychm. new steps in the 


dancing. Just 
some simple little 
fault—some t ri- 
flingerrorthatcan 
be so easily cor- 
rected—is all that 
keeps them from 


Weak leadership. 

Lack of confidence. 

Unable to follow every 
partner. 

Lack of “pep’’ in 
dancing. 

Stiffnessof movement. 

Insufficient knowl- 
edge of new and 
interesting steps. 

Any one of these common 

faults will make you ap- 


pear a poor dancer. Let 
Arthur Murray analyze 


smart New York 
manner—w i t h 
that unmistaka- 
ble style and 
grace that mark 
the Arthur Mur- 
ray pupil and 
make him ‘the 








being the finished, | zomect"item. “"* *™4 








brilliant dancers 
that everyone admires. 


So I have worked out 
this new plan. I invite you 
most cordially to drop 
into my studio for an 
analysis of your dancing 
by my staff of dance ex- 
perts. They can see al- 
most at a glance just 
what your trouble is and 
how to overcome it. 

My instructors are sym- 
pathetic fault-finders. 
They take a genuine in- 
terest in you. And in all 





perfect partner.” 

There is no charge for 
the analysis and the les- 
sons themselves are very 
moderately priced. You'll 
be delighted with my new 
studio — its privacy — its 
youthful enthusiastic in- 
structors who can dance 
so beautifully and teach 
so well. And most of all, 
you'll be delighted at the 
marvelous improvement 
in your dancing after just 
a few lessons. 


Why not telephone today and arrange for this free analysis 
of your dancing? Ask for Mr. Murray's secretary 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


7 East 43rd Street 


Vanderbilt 1773 
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“Does a 
Transformation 


‘Really Look 
Natural? 





T really does! So natural that you cannot be sure your 
dearest friend is not wearing one. So natural that, 
when you try one on at Pierre’s, you are delighted at the 
improvement in your appearance, but you could almost be- 
lieve the cause to be your own hair, suddenly grown lovelier. 


Pierre Transformations are made of the finest naturally 
wavy hair—that is why they wear and wear and still remain 
beautiful. In bobbed or long-haired styles. 


28 West 57th Street 
New York 


99, Rue des Petits Champs, 
Paris 
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A New Line Of 
Young Men’s Shoes 


6 nce shoes are made to our private speci- 
fications, not bought in the open market. 
They are purchased in the largest lots command- 
ing the lowest price. Thus, they are marked 
considerably under the current retail figures. 


@ These shoes are stamped “Made For Hanan 
€3 Son” and we accept equal responsibility just 
as though we made them ourselves. 






cAll Smart Lasts And Leathers 
cAll At One Price— 


*8.50 






a UNIVERSITY 
Tan Or Black Calfskin 


HANAN & SON 


411 FirvyH AVENUE 516 FIFTH AVENUE 634 FirtTH AVENUE 718 FIFTH AVENUE 
\ And Six Other New York Shops 
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ABOUT THIS TIME OF 
YEAR 


UST when I thought that I could 
J settle down to a little reading 

after a strenuous summer of polo, 
tennis, swimming, baseball and yacht- 
ing, along comes the football season. 
And now I must live up to all those 
promises of last year to take Mary, 
Claire, Betty, Sue, Alicia, and God 
knows what other women, to the big 
games, 

The football season recalls mem- 
ories of one Easter, when there wasn’t 
an egg in the house. Here it is the 
time for football and I can’t get tick- 
ets! If I could be an alumnus of 
every big Eastern college it would be 
a simple matter, but as it is, I only 
can claim to have attended two of 
them. The jeunes filles never seem 
to understand this. ‘The business of 
getting tickets is a recognized career. 
It means that I must write all the 
one-time classmates and stimulate old- 
time memories to the utmost. I have 
lately received several engraved cards 
in answer to my requests for the rare 
pasteboards. They were very much 
to the point and generally read, “Mr. 
X is not conducting a ticket office this 
year. He resents your irrelevant abuse 
of former acquaintanceship at his alma 
mater.” So I am forced to wire Un- 
cle Carthage Peabody, who was an 
all American half-back, in nineteen 
hundred. I usually get the tickets, 
but I must, in return, entertain my 
dear uncle when he comes to town. 

Once sure of the tickets, I set about 
making all the necessary preparations 
for the big day at the stadium. There 
# my raccoon coat to be removed from 
storage. There is that long, oversized 
flask of mine to be polished and filled; 
which means telephoning for a case 
of filler. My cigarette lighter has 
to be overhauled and I have to stock 
up on cigarettes—no less than six va- 
rieties—for I can never recall the 
particular brand that my fair com- 
panion favors. It is a distinct breach 
of etiquette to offer a young lady a 
Lucky when she is addicted to 
Johnny Walkers. I very carefully 
select a muffler with stripes similar 
to the college colors and I am usually 
forced to remove the club feather 
from my hat. This takes up a week 
of my time, not to mention the hours 
at the office when I am drawing little 
diagrams all over the firm’s stationery 
in an effort to determine the location 
in the stadium of seats ZZY 41 and 
ZZY 42. 


The mechanical part of my work 
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having been accomplished, I top things 
off by ringing up the young lady. I 
enthuse for several minutes while she 
is calling me an old dear and a variety 
of other delightful names but when 
she suggests that we get seats next 
to some friends of hers, I tie sailor’s 
knots in the phone cord. Then I ob- 
serve the usual little formality of ask- 
ing her what she expects to wear, so 
that I may send her flowers to match. 
This is really just a gesture, for I 
always send the young lady violets, re- 
gardless. After about thirty minutes 
of bandying sweet language across the 
wires at two dollars a minute, I am 
finally assured of companionship and 
may rest until the big week-end. 

Barring train wrecks, inebriation or 
sudden death on the day of the game, 
I manage to reach the stadium with 
my young playmate in tow. For 
five minutes before the kick-off, we 
play a little game with the ticket takers 
and ushers. I am usually IT. 


Tucking my companion under one 
arm, I dash into the stadium. By 
the end of the first quarter we are 
finally installed in our seats and are 
wishing that we had brought along 
some binoculars. I make a futile ef- 
fort to smooth things over by telling 
my none too pleased lady friend that 
we are mighty lucky to get any seats 
at all and, yes, that is Harry and the 
others down in front, and Harry has 
a lot of pull with the authorities. 

Then follows the business of drink- 
ing systematically while trying to ex- 
plain all of the plays. Now, as it is 
pretty nearly impossible to do two good 
things at once, there may be some 
doubt as to just which teams are play- 
ing that day. At any rate, whenever 
we hear quite a lot of cheering, I grab 
my playmate and kiss her. I tell her 
we made another touchdown, which 
makes this action perfectly proper. 

If I have timed myself fairly care- 
fully, I shall be just emptying my 
flask when the final whistie blows. At 
this point I usually take off my hat 
carefully fold it and tuck it away in 
my pocket. I lost two hundred dol- 
lars worth of hats until I learned this 
trick and if I must throw a hat up into 
the air, I find that the bonnet of my 
neighbor sails fairly well. 

After turning my ankle three times 
and using the tactics of Houdini, I 
finally drag my companion out of the 
stadium, and shake her loose from my 
arm only to have her look up at me 
and sav ever so sweetly, “That was a 
dandy game, Ed, old dear; but who 
won?” —Ep. B. GRAHAM 
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TREATMENT 
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The Elizabeth Arden Treatment for lines and 
wrinkles is based on patting with Orange Skin 
Food, Venetian Muscle Oil and Venetian Special 
Astringent. These preparations round out the 
tissues, restore the firm elasticity of the muscles, 


and smooth the curves of the contour. 


Exizasetu Arpen’s Venetian Toilet Prepa- 
rations are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


673 Cfifth Avenue, New York 


‘ 
LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 
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“The Approved Social Footing” i] 


| Witchery in Slippers \ 
| 


ROIDERIE, RESPLENDENT IN EMBROI- 
DERED SILK VAMP ANDGOLD-KID BACK, 
EXPRESSES THE BEWITCHING BEAUTY 
OF SEVERAL EVENING MODELS CREATED BY 
VANITY—FOR THE GAIETIES OF HALLOWE'EN 
AND LATER FESTIVITIES. 


VANITY 


BOOT SHOP me. 


Customode Shoes 
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TABLES 


 Svew OF people in this affluent 
town of ours seem to be anxious 
to lose money. All in all, I have 
received exactly seventeen announce- 
ments about the opening of night clubs 
in one week. And my usual way of 
meeting such problems and dealing 
with a large pressure of work is the 
perfectly sane expedient of going to 
bed and forgetting all about them. In 
short, I am trying to tell you that 
the only place I have been to later than 
10 p.m. has been the rejuvenated Fifth 
Avenue Club. 

This little dandy opened last year 
right among the specialty shops and the 
former homes of society leaders. It 
produced an elegant Hart and Rogers 
miniature musical comedy, to the great 
delectation of all the people who live 
on Columbus Circle. This year, the 
place is in the capable hands of Jane 
Grey, who ran the perfectly delightful 
and rowdy Club Caravan down 
Greenwich Village way. She has made 
no attempt to utilize the stage, as was 
done last year, but has produced a 
typical Broadway night club revue, 
consisting of cuties, buck and wing 
dancers, more cuties, and tender songs 
bawled by tenors in spotlights. Broad- 
way is present with its diamonds and 
sequins, but it is a Broadway that 
makes no attempt to be high hat, due 
probably to the informal and infec- 
tious spirit of the hostess. “The Clara 
Tice murals remain. 

None of this would be any reason 
on earth for your going. But, lo and 
behold, who should be holding forth 
but the Tomson twins, the English 
boys who have long held sway in 
London and Paris (were they at Zel- 
li’s? I forget). They sing swell, dance 
swell and are funny without being 
trying. ‘The New York-Paris com- 
muters might do well to look them 
over on these shores, if only so that 
they can sigh wistfully over the time 
they saw them in Paris for twenty 
francs and bewail the fact that only 
in the Old World can you find real 


gaiety. 


HE HIGH officials of the Della 

Robbia Room in the Vanderbilt 
annoy me. Apparently, the cozy litt'e 
nooks along the balcony are available 
only to ladies and gentlemen in sweet 
téte-a-téte, (manufacturers and their 
stenographers are predominant) and 
two women together at lunch time are 
cast into a back room to enjoy their 
meal as best they may. Very often 
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S{FOR TWO 





all the coops aren’t taken, either. And 
the last time I was there for lunch, 
a deluge of mysterious twenty-cent 
items appeared to swell the check. It 
developed that one was for bread and 
butter, which is to be expected, one 
for the lemon or cream accompanying 
the tea, and the others remain a dark 
secret to this day. It all is extremely 
annoying and more than stupid on the 
part of the management, who ought to 
know that when women get incensed 
with a place, no man on earth can 
drag them there. And why a hotel 
as delightful as the Vanderbilt is to 
live in should allow both insolence 
and stupidity in its restaurant is more 
than I can comprehend. 


HE KANGAROO, which 

opened last season as a tea-room 
serving table d’héte meals featuring 
Australian and Indian curries, is now 
at 58 West Fifty-first Street—to all 
outward appearances just one of the 
seventy or eighty tea-rooms that line 
this once elegant street. ‘There is no 
“atmosphere.” There are numbers of 
perfectly plain wooden tables and a 
leisurely, British tone to the place. And 
[ am here to state that the curried 
fresh vegetables, all dolled up with 
chutney and Bombay duck and things, 
and included in the seventy-five cent 
luncheon, is the dandiest dish I have 
eaten in a good while. Ordinarily, the 
curries served around town are a lit- 
tle too hot for the normal American 
palate. These are not. You don’t 
have to eat them if you don’t want 


to, though why you should journey 
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Several New Groups of 


FROCKS & COATS 
HALF-PRICED 


Because Ghey Are Samples, and No “wo Alike! 


Wes 
CLOTH AND SILK DANCE AND OPERA 
DRESSES GOWNS 
of Stunning Appearance of Luxurious Type 
$29 109129 $49 109159 
—nstead of $58 to $258 —nstead of $98 to $318 
Wes Wwe 


CHOICEST, FUR-TRIMMED BROCADED & VELVET 


COATS WRAPS 
$69 10 °239 $79 109349 


— instead of $138 to $478 —‘instead of $158 to $698 





MAXON MODEL COWNS 


11 6.30" St 
New York City 


nd ‘Bldg. 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker for— 
0 26 Issues—$2.50 O §2 Issues—$5.00 
(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 


Addvess............ er ay ee eee Fo 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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Something Old in a J 
‘New Home e 


HE gracious spirit of ald Delmonico’s 
cuisine and service has been brought 
intact to The New TWIN OAKS by 
Mr. Thomas J. Furer, who for many 
years presided at Delmonico’s. Second 
only to the delights of our chef are the 
delectable tones of PAUL SPECHT and 
his DANCE ORCHESTRA. Truly, at 
the TWIN OAKS you may enjoy the twin 
peaks in the arts of Dining and Dancing. 


DINNER - - - $2 


Blue Plate Luncheons, 
in the Grill Room 85c. 


cAla Cartes All Hours 


PAUL SPECHT 4X8 ORCHESTRA 


Sparkling Revue at Dinner and Supper 
Couvcrt $1.00 after 10 P.M. — Saturday excepted 


x TWIN OAKS 


46th Street, just East of Broadway ~ 




























Phone BRYant 6510 

















We’re Not Modest 
about our Modest Fee 
of Only Fifty Cents 


Lf dhe been shouting from the 
housetops for years and years that 
our theatre ticket service is only fifty 
cents, and never a penny more. And 
whenever you want good seats for any 
lay in town, we have fifteen conven- 
ient branches all over town, and a tele- 
yee number you should not forget— 
ckawanna 3900. ; 


McBRIDE’S 


THEATRE TICKETS 


208 W. 42nd ST. 


Just a few steps from Broadway 
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there for any other reason is beyond 
me. Endearing note: the menu an- 
nounces, “One lamb chop.” The Kan- 
garoo does not mislead the public. 


HE SAMARKAND, at 9 East 

Fifty-fourth Street, still remains 
on my list. Not for lunch particu- 
larly, for relaxation in the middle of 
the day is impossible for most. For 
dinner, it is the leisure dining place of 
the world, and one of the very few in 
New York that make you feel like 
staying around for a while and order- 
ing another dem#tasse. You can’t ex- 
pect Russian princesses to hurry your 
boisch. The result of all this is that 
the service is completely casual, and 
the $2.50 dinner only adequate. You 
don’t care, because the Samarkand has 
a way of lifting you miles away from 
New York. Russian music, candle- 
light, a romantic atmosphere that real- 
ly produces results and the entrance 
and impromptu singing of the Russian 
cliéntéle, that drifts into the tiny room 
late, make your evening most pleas- 
ant. Furthermore, it is one of those 
very rare places where you can get 
dinner after eight without causing the 
assembled waiters evident pain. In 
fact, the very nicest time at the Sam- 
arkand is after the mob has left for 
the theatre and everybody left begins 
to fee! at home. 


HE Mayrarr House, at 610 

Park Avenue, is without any 
question the most dignified dining- 
room in New York. You would no 
more raise your voice in merry prat- 
tle there than in church. The waiters 
tiptoe to light your cigarettes and sneak 
in stealthily with your demi-tasse. It is 
most impressive. Which does not alter 
the fact that the food is simply ele- 
gant, even though the tearing off of 
an artichoke leaf sounds like an ex- 
plosion. What would happen if you 
ordered celery, nobody knows. 


(* COURSE I am infringing on 
the Art Critic’s rights—he con- 
siders me frivolous and ignorant as 
it is—but I simply must say a good 
word for the exhibition of wall hang- 
ings at the New York Galleries, 7 
West Fifty-sixth Street. They are 
grand. What is more, they are the 
subject of much competitive bidding 
on the part of our various enterprising 
museums. They are the work of Gil- 
bert Fletcher and are to be on view 
for just one more week. So take im- 
mediate advantage of my information. 

—Lipstick 
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FOUR WOMEN AT 
BRIDGE 


. ET’S see—did I do this?” 

F. “No, the deal was there. I 

think you dealt last time. Re- 
member—you started the bidding at 
three hearts?” 

“How could it have been my deal 
when the cards were there?” 

“Oh, the deuce! That was my mis- 
take, I should have put them on my 
right. Yes, it was your deal—bid.” 

“That’s right, I remember now, I 
did deal. Let’s see—Oh—a diamond.” 

“Well!” 

“Oh, pardon me, did you bid?” 

“Yes; my partner bid one dia- 
mond.” 

“Let’s see—one diamond—one dia- 
mond—Oh, a heart!” 

“One diamond—one heart. Let 
me see—a diamond, a heart— It’s up 
to me, isn’t it? Let’s see. Oh— 
I’ll say one diamond.” 

“You'll have to say two.” 

“Yes, you'll have to make it two 
diamonds. Your partner bid one dia- 
mond and my partner bid a heart.” 

“All right, two diamonds then.” 

“A diamond, a heart, two dia- 


monds. Let’s see. It’s up to me, 
isn’t it? - Oh—TIDIl make it two 
spades.” , 


“You didn’t faise my heart bid, did 
you, partner?” 

“No, I went to two spades.” 

“Now, let me see. A diamond, a 
spade, two diamonds, and you bid two 
spades, didn’t you?” 

“No, no—a diamond, a heart, two 
diamonds, two spades!” 

“Oh, yes, pardon me. Let me see 
—a diamond, a heart, two diamonds, 
two spades. A diamond—a heart— 
two diamonds—two  spades—two 
spades. Two spades? Pass!” 

““T wo spades has it then.” 

“No! It goes around.” 

“Yes, it goes around.” 

“Tt goes ’round.” 

“Then, it’s up to me, isn’t it? Let’s 
see—you passed, didn’t you? And 
you made it two spades, didn’t you? 
Didn’t raise my heart, did you? Yours 
was two diamonds, wasn’t it? It’s 
up to me then, isn’t it? Let me see— 
Two spades? I’m afraid I’ll have to 
go bye. Bye!” 

“Tt’s up to me, then, isn’t it? Let’s 
see, what was bid?” 

“T started one diamond.” 

“T said a heart.” 

“T said two spades.” 

“Then I byed.” 


“I byed, and now it’s up to you.” 
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: ifts of enduring charm and 
desirable utility abound 

in the cushions, com- 

forters, couch throws, silken sheets 
and other dainty appointments that 
Carlin Comforts has created for the 
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ing, delight in the unusual atmosphere 
as well as the unusual offerings re- 
vealed by a visit to this distinguished 
shop. 


Christmas shopping becomes a delight 
when it can be done in such a lovely 
shop! One may also find those happy 
suggestions for unique and useful gifts 
in our interesting brochure in color 
which describes and illustrates every 
: item. May we send you a copy? 


— Carli 
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Comforts ne 


528 Madison Ave. 
AT 54™ STREET 











, Comforters 
boudoir. Dews Puff 
Women, whose taste is most exact- Blankets ; 
Bed Spreads 


Blanket Protectors 
Chaise Longue Covers 
Couch Throws 
Traveling Sets 

Bed Jackets 

Linen Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 
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S/ DNS DOSS DSU DSY DSU DSYESYDEOSYBESYDOSY/DOS/ ENS 


Club 


MONTMARTRE 


50th STREET AND BROADWAY 
1918 


Eighth Season — Always Smart [Q26G 
EMIL COLEMAN 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Miller and Farrell 


repertoire of amusing patter songs 


Delaune and Revel 


English Dancers with a Touch of Humor 


Ly Estra and Fred 


European Dance Creators 


tS ENSES INSETS INSEE 


Charlie Journal 
“to greet you” 


t/ENS 


CREAQTA TAR TAMAR EADREAREAREAR EA DREAATLARLa: 













Reservation 
Tel. Circle 6673 








Croydon Cravats 


SMART — DuRABLE — FASHIONABLE 
At the better stores 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC. 
10 West 33rd St., New York 




















DOBBS 


OVERCOATS 


—~FOR MEN 
ep 


Made for men who are particular. Dobbs overcoats are 
custom made and hand tailored throughout . . . for every 
occasion. Models are exclusively Dobbs... and embody 
all the niceties of cut, fit and tailoring which give Dobbs 
coats their inimitable distinction. Materials are the finest 
imported fabrics in various weights. 








620 . FIFTHAVENUE . 744 


at 50th Street at 28th Street 


285 MADISON AVENUE at 40th St. 
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“Then it’s up to me, isn’t it?— 
Bye?—Three clubs!” 

“You couldn’t raise the diamonds, 
could you, partner?” 

“No—three clubs!” 

“Three clubs it is then.” 

“Oh, no! It goes around to me 

““That’s right—it goes to her.” 

“Yes, it goes around again.” 

“Let’s see—it’s up to me, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s up to you.” 

“Three spades bid—it’s up to you.” 

“Oh, Lord! Hold on!—I’ve got 
fourteen cards!” 

“The Devil!— I’ve only got 
twelve!” 

““Mis-deal !” 

“Re-deal!” 

“New deal!” 

“Let’s see—whose deal is it?” 

—Joun P. Cruert 


1»? 


OUR SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS 


Med. Alta, Loiza, P. R. 


The Editor of THE NEw Yorker; 
My Dear Sir: 

Trully, when I did order my sub- 
scription to THE New YorKER, was 
with the decided intention of paying 
it at the receiving of first issue; but 
having been afected by hard panical 


‘changes in my economical relations: I 


was forced to take the decition of 
paying at the on December next of 
the present year. 

Therefore, with intentions of good 
faith and in the moral way to accom- 
plish whatever I do promise I hope 
confidencially that you will send me 
the rest of the subscription, since I am 
interested in the reading of it for at 
least one year. 

Nevertheless, responding with my 
individual dignity, I wil] pay the 
value of the edition received although 
it be impossible for you to finish send- 
ing it to me. 

Very gratefull by your worthy ser- 
vice, I remain from you, 

Very respectfully yours, 


oo 





Responding with individual digni- 
ty, we can only hope that our Circu- 
lation Department continues the gen- 
tleman’s subscription. 


She switched on the light and with set 
lips she drew the thick sheet of paper 
from the envelope——Current Magazine. 


Untouched by human hands. 
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FOOTBALL 


Harvard Hurdles 


Fashion: 


the Hanoverians — Fall 
Brown Better than Blue — Princeton 


Still Flounders Against Lehigh 


ARVARD’S _ victory 

over Dartmouth and 
Brown’s triumph over Yale 
were the two outstanding 
football happenings of the 
week-end. One had not 
really expected to find the 
Crimson in its real stride this week- 
end, nor had one quite figured the 
Brown, always dangerous, would take 
over one of the strongest teams many 
of us have seen. In the case of the 
Harvard triumph there was no doubt 
that the Western coaching, via Hor- 
ween, had taken effect. This was 
really a very fine Harvard eleven. The 
forward pass from Sayles and even- 
tually to Putnam was strictly West- 
ern both in conception and execution, 
but the work of the line was in the 
best traditions of the East. On the 
offense the taking out of defensive 
men was right up to the handle of the 
Western type of coaching, but also 
quite up to the Haughton system of 
“knocking them down” instituted 
many years ago. 

It is both curious and interesting 
that under the new Harvard method 
Miller has been built up as one of 
the finest backs that ever stood in 
cleats, and that the Crimson has not 
merely a regular punter, but in 
Chauncey one of the emergency drop- 
kickers, good also for placement, who 
were developed under the Haughton 
régime, and in Putnam a handler of 
the forward pass, whether on the re- 
ceiving or throwing end, who will 
measure up to the best that Yale and 
Princeton have to produce. I do not 
think that any of the Big Three teams 
has anything like an adequate defense 
against the forward pass. An ade- 
quate defense against the pass is not 
happened upon every day. In the 
battle that Harvard and Dartmouth 
staged, the Green was committed 
much of the time to the pass in depth. 
In other words, that pass was the 
equivalent of a kick, with just the 
chance that it could be picked up. 
And it was picked up. Dooley made 
the best of both his deep kicking and 
his deep passing, but it just happened 
that he was faced, in French, with 
probably as good a football player as 
he himself, and perhaps at times a 
better, 





It was a pretty game, 
and French’s run in the 
closing minute was just a 
fair measure of the differ- 
ence between the two teams. 
I must confess, however, 
that I liked the work of the 
Harvard line a little better all-round, 
than that of the Dartmouth line. 
There was fire and fury in the Har- 
vard forward wall over the week-end, 
and a precision in the individual as- 
signments that I think Horween and 
his assistants have been working on 
steadily and carefully ever since the 
new régime went into effect. The 
triple pass that the Crimson used is 
not by any means new. As it hap- 
pened, the Dartmouth right wing 
back was not in position against such 
a pass in that territory, and both the 
wing back and the deep back were 
unable to check the receiver of the 
pass. “That was due, I think, not so 
much to their lack of personal effi- 
ciency as to their stations. 

It so happened that the Crimson 
worked out a victory against a really 
strong team in the last minute on 
French’s run off guard. He had the 
good sense to get out away from the 
wing back, and eventually to take care 
of the safety, Dooley. 

But there was in the Harvard sys- 
tem something of a match, something 
of a real running assault the like of 
which has not been seen since the days 
of Haughton. There were times 
when the first downs were not certain 
until they were measured—times 
when Putnam at quarterback called 
plays that would not have had a chance 
for a great many years. It is true 
that with Dooley again at his best any 
team would have to be wise. And 
Dooley was at his best. His kicking 
and his passing, and especially the lat- 
ter, were of the type that put him on 
board the All-America last season. 
Up to this particular game he had 
also been a deadly last-defense man. 
This time he missed French for the 
winning touchdown. And he had 
missed the important pass not long 
before. 


ARTMOUTH has good foot- 
ball players, good coaches, and 
the best spirit perhaps of any institu- 




















From Daniel Boone 
to the 


shivering golfer 


a 


The lynx-eyed pioneer wore 
leather to lock out Fall winds— 
and so do the links-bound golfers. 


Spalding Leather Jackets. Snug 
comfort without bulk. Not for golf 
alone but anytime you're in the 
sweep of the wind. For these 
jackets are impenetrable as a 
Supreme Court injunction. 


Their soft, pliant leather is 
matched. Uniform in color, tex- 
ture and weight. Nothin spots to 
give way. That's why, with proper 
care, your Spalding Leather Jacket 
should become an heirlooin. 


Trim tailoring. Elastic-knit 
cuffs, collars and bottom strips 
that keep their shape. Unusual 
values. Mostly fifteen and eighteen 
dollars. Some higher. Lined or un- 
lined and in many colors. 


*— 


Spalding Golf Suits. 


Hand tailored. In ported 
Scotch tweeds. Many just 
right for business wear. 
Sixty dollars for three 
pieces ; sixty-five for four 
—yet they have a ninety 
dollar look. 





“ 


Spalding Raincoats and Slickers. 


It may rain for the big game. And on any 
rainy day, taxicabs are hard to get. Our 
waterproofs aren't. Six-fifty and up! 


Sedein 
MENS SHOPS 


518 FirrH Avenue. 105 Nassau STREET 
(near 43rd Street) (above Fulton Street) 
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—your way. 


—difference of opinion. 


But between meeting a customer’s 
preference and agreeing with a shirt- 
maker’s tradition there can be only 
one opinion—no difference what the 
maker’s opinion is. 


We don’t know a manufacturer who believes a shirt 
cuff should be large enough; do you? But we don’t 
know a customer who admits it ought to be small, 
either; so there you are. They reach us made our way 
Cuffs measured fairly, no attempt to 
save three yards of material in a twelve-dozen lot. Small 
thing, of course, like the hand of a watch; but it indicates! 





It indicates that everything in haberdashery and 
clothing is a good bit better at Best’s. 


BEST & CO., Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 
The 35th Street Entrance Adjoins Express Elevator 














| ESTABLISHED 1818 
CCSCLOTHINGS 
Gentlemens Furnishing 


NEW YORK 





Autumn 


| The November Number contains 
| Pictures and Prices of Hats 


‘Reecat con. Constoe Cowart 


Fah Bovtlhent 


ods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


Clothes for the 


Send for Brooks’s Miscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
QITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
t Rese 220 Gcutrve Avewve 

















For the Drive to 
the Game 























P Kebuildero“Gowns 


N UNUSUAL DRESSMAKING ESTABLISHMEN 
WHERE YOUR GOWNS OF -YESTERDAY ARE REBUILT 
INTO SMART NEW CREATIONS WITHOUT EXCESSIVE VoT 
4 SHOP PATRONIZED BY THE ELITE OF AMERICA 
HAT MODFLEt 


i” 
i" Plaza Atalanta flomer. Ud. New Frocks 
3199 134 East 55th Street to Order 











GODEY-PRINT INN 
GIFT SHOP 


28 EAST S3ro. STREET 


WAFFLES 


BREAKFAST: LUNCHEON ‘TEA 
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tion of its size, but it seems that it is 
not infallible. The big Green eleven 
went up against a Harvard team that 
had been in adversity and was coming 
along. And asa matter of very cold 
fact the Hanoverians did suffer one 
penalty that hurt a lot. The Harvard 
attack had been shut down about the 
fcrty-yard line, and Coady, who had 
been doing some very pretty kicking 
throughout the afternoon, booted the 
ball to Dooley on fourth down, with 
six yards to go. However, a Dart- 
mouth forward was offside, with the 
result that the Crimson, with its five- 
yard penalty, had- only one yard to go 
for a first down. And right from this 
point the Crimson marched on for a 
score, the running attack working as 
cleanly as in the best days of Haugh- 
ton. 


O FAR as individuals are con- 

cerned there is nothing much too 
good to be said about French and Mil- 
ler, Coady and Gamache, Dooley of 
Dartmouth, Guarnaccia of Harvard, 
and Chauncey of the same institution, 
who was sent in for a field goal and 
out again just as the same thing hap- 
pened to Vic Kennard and Karl P faff- 
man. Harvard, just now, looks to 
me like a very workmanlike team. 
The line stands up and uses its hands 
and there seems to be plenty of fight 
throughout. 


ALE, coming fast and furiously, 

and with a deal of promise, took 
a cropper against a strong Brown 
eleven. That doesn’t always happen, 
but it is quite possible as long as Brown 
turns out a very good line and an ex- 
ceptional list of backs. Broda, the 
Brown end and captain, also has the 
quality of leadership. It was quite 
a number of years ago that Brown re- 
joiced in giving the Elis a stiff after- 
noon, even when they could not come 
through to victory. ‘The achievement 
last week-end of turning off a really 
fine Yale eleven was very much of a 
triumph. We get now, this week-end, 
one of the best games on the cards. 
the annual clash between the Army 
and Yale. Yale has been through the 
mill, while the Soldiers have had a 
fairly easy game. The cadet play- 
ers, a week away from Syracuse, al- 
ways a difficult customer, should be in 
the best of shape for the Elis. No 
matter how the clash between the 
graycoats and the Blue comes out— 
and I am inclined to think that the 
victory will go to Yale—there will be 
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hit that brings forth laughter and applause. 
from delighted and enthusiastic audiences. 


GAIETY THEATRE 


Erlanger 


the comedy of * ‘Spring Cleaning.” The next year 

Last season “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” was the funniest play on Broadway. Now, at 

the Gaiety Theatre, Charles Dillingham is presenting the annual Lonsdale comedy hit ‘ by nl 
APPROVAL”—a smart and brilliant satire—witty, full of comedy, eliciting howls of 


THE ANNUAL LONSDALE HIT- 


Once each year Frederick Lonsdale, most brilliant of modern authors, writes a comedy 


Three years ago 


It is the HuNNt 


comedies. And what a cast—Wallace Eddinger, Violet Kemble Cooper, Kathlene MacDonell 
and Hugh Wakefield. “ON APPROVAL” is the best ‘ 


Mats. Wed. 


“Aren't We All?” was a riot of laughter. 


‘laugh show” on Broadway. 
Eves. at 8:30 


the whole town roared at 


EST of all the Lons wd 


& Sat. 2 











— THEATRE oe. PRODUCTIONS 
ERFEL’S — DRAMA 


JUAREZ § MAXIMILIAN 


with the toy Guild Acting Co. 
W. 52 St. E 8:30 
GU | LD*% Mate. Thurs. Sat. & Flee . Day 


At Mrs. Beam’s 


with Lynn Fontanne, Jean Cadell, 

Reginald Mason, Helen Westley, Henry 

Travers and others 

G ARRICK 65 W. 35 St Evs. 8:30 
Mats.Thurs. Sat. & Elec. Day 




















BROADWAY 
CAPITO L AT 5ist STREET 
A SUPERB ORCHESTRA O 
A BRILLIANT BALLET CORES 
SOLOISTS OF DISTINCTION 
AN AIR OF COMFORT AND BEAUTY 
A PERFECT SETTING FOR THE 
MOTION PICTURE 
Major Edward Bowes 














EDGAR SELWYN PRESENTS 


GENTLEMEN — TIMES SQUARE 
PREFER BLONDES 32.2032: 


Knickerbocker Rimahets Wei Sn" £38 
A. L. ERLANGER presents 
THE INDISPUTABLE SUCCESS 


EDDIE DOWLING © 2#=:'"" 


HONEYMOON LANE 


BROCK PEMBERTON PRESENTS 


LOOSE ANKLES 


A New Comedy by Sam Janney 
THE HOME LIFE OF THE GIGOLO 


BILTMORE 72;.47 $f Bay 


HORACE LIVERIGHT presents 
THEODORE DREISER'S 


An American Tragedy 


Dramatized by PATRICK KEARNEY 


THEA., .W f B* 
LONGACRE Lee ay g Wed ang Sat 
and Elec. Day 
Direction LEO BRECHER 


| A 7 A Madison 
Avenue 
502 Street 


Sun. & Mon. Oct. 31, Nov. r—ALMA rat 
in “MARRIAGE LICENSE” — Tues. & Wed 
Nov. 2 and 3—CLARA BOW in “THE PLAS- 
TIC AGE”—Thurs. & Fri. Nov 4 and 5—REX 
BEACH'S “PADLOCKED” & “THE MID- 
NIGHT KISS” with JANET GAYNOR—Sat., 
eh Nov. 6, 7, 8— “THREE BAD 














““Smart New York's Favorite Movi:' 





CA 


PW EMPIRE Theatre, B'way, goth St. Eves. 330 


Mats. Wednesday and Sat. at 2:30 


PTIVE 


Edouard Bourdet’s World Triumph, with 
— MENKEN BASIL eraeeene 








Rosalie 


DAISY 


PLAYHOUSE, Satta Fiat 2° 


Stewart presents 


MAYME®* cositvy 


By GEORGE KELLY [*2th3.of,-Csis’s Wite"] 









JED HARRIS presents 


‘DROADWAY 


THE SENSATIONAL HIT 
by Philip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST TW: #25 





hanintal 


THEATRE, West 42nd St. Eves. 7. 
LYRIC Matinees Wednesday & Sat. 230 ” 


lest Musical Show in the His- 





bled up." —Graphie 


the Fu 
tory of the American Theatre. 


CLARK & McCULLOUGH 


“THE RAMBLERS ™§)Xdx"* 


“Crowd yelled, - 7 screamed, rocked and dou- 





466 Grand Street 


THE LION TAMER 


A Satirical Comedy by ALFRED SAVOIR 
The First Play of the Season at 
The Neighborhood Playhouse 


Telephone Drydock 7516 


Every Eve. (Ex. Mon.) at 8:30 Matinee Sat. at 2:30 





by J. P. McEVOY 


A Star-Spangled Wow! 
RICHARD HERNDON'S BELMONT REVUE 


“AMERICANA” 


with LEW BRICE, ROY ATWELL 


“‘Cleverest revue in town’’—Rathbun, Sun 
Thea., 48th St. E. of By. Eves. 8. 
BELMONT i wrdoag THURS ad SAT. “od 





with 
FORRES 


“SURE FIRE’’—N. Y. Times. 


weet, LOWELL SHERMAN 


“THE WOMAN DISPUTED” 


apt NG 
Thea., 49th St. Evs. 8:30 
Mats Wed: and Sat. at 2:30 








Thurs. Fri. Nov. 4, 5—‘DIPLO- 
Psy le with Blanche apy 


6, 7, 8— 
pouGtas FAIRBANKS in laHE 
BLACK PIRATE” 












Sat. Sun. Mon. Oct. 30, 31, Nov. 1 
—*“VARIETY” 


a 
Tues. Wed. Nov. 2, 3—EXIT— 
“SMILINGLY” with as Lille. 


m. Mon. Nov. 


i Gr is in the shadows,the 
‘soft wings of Satan glid- 
“ing along the walls, the 

pallofamedieval mixture 
‘Of Sex and, sin—that this 
nt = excels.” 
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3rd 
WEEK 


EDDIE 
CANTOR 


With CLARA BOW, 
BILLIE DOVE and 
LAWRENCE GRAY 
A Paramount Picture 
The House of Hits 
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Times Square 
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that 


“There’s 


little bounder, Jimmie 


smug 


Wimble, with his ravish- 
ing wife. How does he 


manage to hold her?” 


“Well, for one thing, 
he never disappoints her. 
She thinks he’s a wonder 


at getting theatre seats 
for just the shows she 


selects. Easy, when you 


know how.  Bascom’s, 
just above 44th, you 
know. . .” 


And branches at The 


Biltmore, Ambassador, 
Belmont, Astor, Plaza, 
Park Lane, Commodore, 


Imperial, and Murray 
All. 
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a game of games in this city when the 
Army meets Notre Dame. Knute 
Rockne’s eleven really accomplished 
something when it took over Minne- 
scta by a handsome score, and also 
solidified itself in the esteem of its 
followers when it disposed of North- 
western, with “Moon” Baker very 
much in action. Baker is perhaps one 
of the best backs in the country. 


RINCETON continues to make 

slow progress. The score against 
Lehigh was not impressive. The 
Tigers should be coming along a lit- 
tle faster than this. ‘The trouble has 
been not with the backs but with the 
line. The Tiger line today is not up 
to its predecessors, although I think it 
will be when the team slides into No- 
vember. There is a set of fine backs, 
and a real forward passing game still 
to be heard from. The Orange and 
Black will have to work up the run- 
ning game, too, for both Yale and 
Harvard have it, these days. 


T WILL not be until well into 
November, I think, that the for- 

ward pass defense will be properly 
built up. Harvard and Princeton did 
not have it last week, and it was miss- 
ing on most of the fields, East and 
West. It was especially surprising to 
find Dartmouth lacking in this respect. 
Usually, when one puts on an attack 
of that sort, one also devises a defense 
for it. In the meantime the rule- 
makers may well have a look at the 
deep passes that were so prominent in 
the game at the Harvard Stadium. 
Certain of Dooley’s heaves were as 
good as kicks, even if incompleted. 
That they were not incompleted, even 
on the curious downs on which he 
chose to throw them, is no criticism. 
Those deep passes might well have 
beaten Harvard instead of merely get- 
ting the team on a parity with the 
Crimson until such time as French 
could get clear for his winning run. 
Whether the pass should be of about 
equal value to the kick I leave for the 
Rules Committee. 

In practically all the games today 
we find more of the “stand-up” lin 
and more of the “stand-up” running 
back than we used to. ‘The runner 
without his head up and his feet un- 
der him is not much good. He has to 
break into the secondary defense “all 
standing,” whether he is to carry the 
hall or take the pass. The head-up 
runner is the man who is making the 
—HEeErBeErRT REED 
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| Gala Re-Opening 


| Tuesday Eve., Oct. 26 | 
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iS New York's Finest Restaurant 


CAFE de PARIS 


| On Veranda of the Comex Theatre 
(overlooking Central Park) 


ENTRANCE ON 63rd STREET 


Management Harry J. Susskind 
(of Pelham Heath Inn) 


Dinner 6till9 (AlaCarte) 


No Couvert Charge Music-Dancing 


After the Gheatre at 11 o'clock, 
Supper,Dance and Entertainment 


Ra 


BAM 











: of &xtraordinary Gharacter 
g Cafe de Paris Orchestra 
x Under the direction of 

$ BEN SELVIN 

hs Reservations Columbus 4124 
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Italian bags in variegated colors for shopping or sew 
ing. Send for booklet on Linens and Basketry. 
Prices of bags illustrated, $3.50 and $3.00 


MEGILL porto rico sHop 


540 Madison Avenue, New York City 

















Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“* Eating for Health and Efficiency ”’ has 
been published for free distribution b the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
eally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 

HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE XE---548 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 








Weight cannot be 
i | reduced today, 
pound for pound, 
better than 25 years 
ago; BUT now, by 
new machines, 
many parts of the 
body can be reduced 
without medicine 
or freak diet. 


See Photoplay 
for igieadter or 
Dr. Savage 

Exercise 
Institute 
Established 1890 


253 Madison Ave. 
» New York City 











MACHINE FOR 
THIGHS AND CALVES 
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DEAD LETTERS 


Twa LB. 3s Gow 
New York Crry, 
Dear SIRs: 

The other day I took a ride in your 
subway and noticed the little sign on 
the door at the end of the car reading, 
“Passengers are forbidden to ride on 
platform.” It occurred to me that 
with such big platforms exceptions 
might be made during the crowded 
periods of the day so that more people 
could ride. Couldn’t a limited num- 
ber be allowed to travel that way and 
relieve the congestion that must obtain 
inside the cars during the rush hours? 
Or is it dangerous for even a few? 

This isn’t meant in a spirit of criti- 
cism, but only as a suggestion which 
I hope may recommend itself to you. 

A WELL WIsHER 


Mr. Jonn D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., 
10 West 54TH STREET, 

New York Ciry, 

Dear Mr. RocKEFELLER: 

I have read of the playhouse you 
are building for your children out in 
the country and am glad to know of 
your interest in athletics for the young. 
There is so little opportunity here in 
the city for real exercise that I decided 
to write and ask your help in remedy- 
ing the situation. 

That big, smooth concrete space be- 
tween your house and your father’s is 
simply ideal for roller skating, and ] 
thought perhaps you would be glad 
to throw it open to the public if some- 
one made the suggestion. Nobody 
would mind paying a reasonable ad- 
mission fee and it would help you with 

ATHLETIC GIRL 


THE FirtH AvENUE Coacu Co., 
New York Cirty, 
Dear Sirs: 

I am tired of the nuisance of paying 
as I enter and this is to notify you 
that I won’t do it any longer. 

IRaTE CusTOMER 


Binc & Bina, Inc., 
New York City, 
Dear Mr. Brnc AnD Mr. Bina: 


We didn’t mind so much your put- 
ting up that big apartment hotel right 
across the street from us, thereby blot- 
ting out light, air and a fine view, nor 
do we take exception to your boosting 
it as the “Different Apartment Ho- 
tel,” but what irks us is the electric 
light that illuminates the sign all 
through the night. I am more than 
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THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 


—Manhattan’s Most Eminent Hotel 


Engaged in preserving traditions 


while creating a new one. 


Here 


the dignified elegance of an earlier 


period is adeptly merged 


with 


the sprightly mode of the 


present social era. 


Furnished or unfurnished suiles 


Transtently or on term leases 


THEODORE TITZE 
Manager 


Telephone Regent 4000 


PERT VEE NYO IRN IF PR IDF ANI ANY 
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a little tired of having the glare in 


THIS 











IS A BING AND BING 





BUILDING 











you ll like to 
go to—and 
be proud to 
receive in! 


She DRAKE 


440 PARK AVE 
AT 56th ST 


A new apartment hotel 
with serving pantries. 


2to7 ROOMS 
JSrom $2500 up 
Atrrep C, Ray, Manager 
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ecpCtapy~ 
Whenever you. 
need. her 


IN FACT a secretary to whom 
the hostess mayshift every an- 


noying social arrangement— 
completely assured that the 
affair will be at once successful 

\ and economical! 
(\ Breakfasts, Luncheons, or 
(] Dinners, Bridges, Masquer- 


) 
aginable service from the 
securing of those “hard-to- 
get” theatre tickets to even a 
Private Financial Service! 


. .. ather finger tips, Hilda D. 
Gold has the very places ard the 
very persons ready at almost a mo- 
ment's notice. 


N ades, or Showers —every im- 





SECRETARIETTE 


(Former Secretary to White House Hostess) 


4159 East G6Oth St. Regent 2773 
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Rocce 
Cg Permanent waving 


placing and cutting to 
a Queen's taste in the 
following Salons: a 


RITZ CARLTON Vanderbilt 4645 


RITZ TOWERS Plaza 9411 ; 
PLAZA HOTEL Plaza 2527 : 
MADISON HOTEL Regent 2835 ' 
BARCLAY HOTEL Vanderbilt 6900 
GLADSTONE HOTEL Plaza 7455 
MAYFAIR HOUSE Rhinelander 2404 
PARK CHAMBERS Plaza 8114 


RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL Atlantic City 


RITZ-CARLTON CLOISTFRS Boca Raton, Fla. 


hi [ 0 ae 
|] RITZ. 
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HAIRDRESSER TO HER MAJESTY, 
THE SMART AMERICAN WOMAN . 





my eyes after I go to bed in my little 
home across the way. Why not com- 
promise and keep it on until, say, 9 
o’clock and I'll agree to stay up that 
late and look at it? 
BiuE Eyes 
—Marcaret F. FisHBack 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM 


THE Critic REviews A MoviE 
ORCHESTRA 


HE OVERTURE of the Bijou 
Motion Picture Orchestra this 


week should prove particularly 
satisfying to music lovers. ‘The play- 
ing of the lights shows rare artistry 
and restraint. The spotlight turned 
on the conductor’s entrance is held in 
that position less than three minutes 
before the popular leader appears. 
When he does start across the orches- 
tra pit to take his position, two lights 
only, in the wings, are focused on him 
during the trip. Following this, the 
theatre is darkened for a second in or- 
der to render visible, in the end of 
the conductor’s baton, a beautiful tur- 
quoise blue bulb, which flashes like a 
lighthouse during the entire program. 


Scarcely has the leader taken his 
place than the white lighting of the 
orchestra pit is changed slowly—in- 
deed, almost imperceptibly—to a bril- 
liant purple, which is followed in turn 
by a pale green, the playing of the 
latter being particularly masterly and 
showing rare musicianship indeed. 

The finger movement of all the 
players is good, that of the virtuoso 
who manipulates the cream-colored 
spot showing unusual artistry. His 
shading is really magnificent, while he 
displays an admirable technique in 
keeping the entire orchestra within the 
radius of his light. Indeed, we have 
seldom seen a spotlight played with 
such effective nuances, and we pre- 
dict for the unknown artist who ma- 
nipulated it a bright future in the 
musical world. 


The rest of the playing is almost as 
good, the lights changing seventeen 
times during the overture, “Yes, Sir, 


She’s My Baby.” —j. F. F. 


It is believed Wagner lost control of 
his car when a bullet fired by one of the 
St. Joseph policemen struck him in the 
back of the head.—Kansas City news- 
paper. 

An experience like that distracts the 
coolest driver. 











DRESPES 


STREET & SPORTWEAR 
THAT ARE DIFFERENT 


* “* 67° 


639 MApISON AVE 


NEW YORK 


Sim a rlé- 
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Ff you're looking for soft lights 


and aesthetic atmosphere there 


are lots of uptown shops dispens- 
ing it... here we sell just good 
clothing . . . $34.50 to $42.50. You 
can pay more... but why ? 





ES 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 



































This Bowing Acquaintance 
Always Turns Into 
Fast Friendship 


Just a bow! Yes—two free 
copies of the magazine David 
Belasco calls “one of my most 
valued visitor friends”—“al- 
ways sprightly and _ under- 
standing.” A year’s subscrip- 
tion ($4.00) on the coupon 
below, starting February Ist, 
will bring you the December 
and January issues free—if, 
of course, you are a new sub- 
scriber. 


In the December Issue 


A merry Christmas 
pantomime by Marc 
Connelly — The Lon- 
don Scene of 1926 by 
Ashley Dukes — Av- 
enues Towards Act- 
ing by Montrose J. 
Moses—-William Rose 
Benet on “What I 
Want of the Theatre” 
—Reviews of plays 
and books and many 
unusual illustrations. 


THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY 


119 West 57th St., New York City 





THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY A-5 
119 WEST 57TH ST.,N. Y.C. 


Enter my subscription from February 


and send me next two issues free. 
Name 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Our Contribution to the 
Milk Campaign is that 
the Cream is Found at 


the Top of the Bottle 


ANIEL is 

rubbing his 
hands over what 
he feels is the 
best opening show 
of his career. 
Knowing only the 
past two seasons we cannot say as to 
what went before. We incline to 
agree with him, the present exhibition 
being a sort of full fruiting of vines 
that he has patiently tended these 
many years. It is a harvest to be proud 
of. 

And carrying out the figure, there 
is something bacchanalian in the air 
of the gallery these October days as 
the seekers test the new wine and the 
old. 

The newest recruit to Daniel’s im- 
mortals will perhaps get the fireworks 
of the exhibit. This is Peter Blume, 
a raging youth who still is at the age 
where he thinks it naughty and shock- 
ing to include gratuitous nudes in his 
landscapes. Two or three of his opera, 
unobtrusively brought forward now 
and then, did not strike us as any 
great shakes. ‘True, there was always 
a beautiful flower-piece on the walls; 
but many are the pilgrims who can 
catch the freshness of a flower and 
yet wilt before a tree. Mr. Blume’s 
latest canvas, the product of a sum- 
mer, is called “Maine Coast.” It 
might be called “Desire Under the 
Pines” or vice versa; the intent is 


libel. 


The picture is of a weathered shin- 
gled house. On a soap box on the 
lawn sits the stockinged nude, holding 
a police dog in her lap. Striding from 
the front door is the stern and rock- 
bound parent, the irate husband, or 
what have you. A wraith of a face 
peers through an upstairs window— 
perhaps the summer boarder. Quick 
calculation might lead you to say, stunt 
painting. But since we are one who 
never strung along with Blume we 
must admit that there is more than 
meets the eye. It is a compelling 
picture, saturated with that cold at- 
mosphere that hovers around shingled 
houses set under pines. We lived in 























UR sly present day frocks! 

They pretend to leave the 
waist unnoticed—and then—all of 
a sudden, at motion of body, or 
sweep of wind, c/ing to the figure, 
and reveal more than frankly fit- 
ted frocks ever did! How impera- 
tive that one’s underthings be 
cleverly cut, superbly fitted! 


The Chemise pictured hangs per- 
fectly from the shoulders, places 
itself flatly around the bust, and 
catches the hips at the proper 
place. No looseness, no sagging, 
no pulling! Ask for it in 


VAN RAALTE 
Glove Silk. Underwear 


SiLK GLoves - - SK STOCKINGS 


GoopD SHOPS 


AT ALL 
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You won't mind 
shaving again 


tonight when you 
quickly heal those 


UNSEEN 
NICKS 


Invisible . . . those tiny nicks! 
Yet disagreeable—leaving the 
face tender and irritated, unready 
for shaving again within 24 hours! 


Heal them quickly and your 
face will feel ready for even that 
dreaded second shave. 

A dash of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac— 
a quick tingling rush of circula- 
tion—and those tiny nicks are 
healed, soothed, forgotten! 

Used daily Pinaud’s Lilac toughens 


the skin without coarsening it. You’ll 
like its clean lilac odor. 


Get it at any drug or department 
store today. Ed. Pinaud’s signature on 
each bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 90 
Fifth Ave., New York—sole distribu- 
tors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUDS 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 








Cuvon a“ Apartment 
Hotel in New York with 
Kitchens in all Suites, 
where you may cook as 
much as desired. 2, 3, 4 
or more rooms, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, 
by day, week, month or 


year. Fine Restaurant 
and FoodCommissary. 


12 East 86" Street 


America’s Premier Apartment Hotel 
Ownership Management 
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our 108 Eart 57 
ornerr 
Beautiful Things for 


The Home and the Individual 
at Moderate Prices 











one for a summer and we know. 
Strange thing about Blume is that he 
can apparently use the materials em- 
ployed by the old-fashioned repre- 
sentationists and yet give you such a 
modernistic picture. Every shingle on 
the house is painted and the figures are 
modeled to any academic need. But 
it is insinuating and weird and honest, 
and, to us, holds much of that quality 
that is in the work of Henri Rous- 
seau. By this time you will judge that 
we like “Maine Coast.” 

There are two superb Demuths in 
this exhibition. We feel timid about 
appraisal of Demuth, he being a sort 
of thirty-third degree painter for the 
intelligentsia. Not that he does not 
have universal appeal. For he does. 
(We understand a contraption so com- 
monplace as the Art Committee of 
the Sesqui at Philly awarded him a 
medal). 


What we would like to say is 
that when Demuth brings forth one 
of his rare pictures we can only sit 
and wonder. Among artists he seems 
to be the supreme master of economy. 
He has worked toward a refinement 
as an ideal that sometimes appears 
unattainable. Yet, if any one reaches 
it that painter will be Demuth. These 
pictures are—well, pears and tomatoes 
and a plate. Not very exciting, is it? 
Yet, if we were a painter we think 
we would go down on our knees every 
night and ask God to show us how 
to make tomatoes come out that way. 


Elsa Driggs, who has gone in 
for flower forms in pastel, a love- 
ly, and we imagine, unappreciated, 
product, has in this show an oil of 
two oxen. We suppose Miss Driggs 
could never paint anything that is not 
lovely; her oxen at rest are not beasts 
of great burden but a problem of 
rhythms in repose. It is an interesting 
treatment, full of poetry and design. 
A hippopotamus, under Miss Driggs’ 
caressing fingers, would become Pav- 
'owa herself. 


There is another Kunioshi in the 
new mode of brilliant reds and lighter 
tones. He is still the satirist and even 
through beauty manages to take a kick 
at this western civilization. Alexander 
Brook also has a brand new canvas, 
called “July 28.” We have no way 
of reckoning, but suppose that was one 
of those warm days last summer. Or 
perhaps it is fourteen days after the 
Fall of the Bastille and the model 


is still resting. It is not a picture to 


please the Old Lady of Dubuque; 
a bird’s eye view of a girl resting 
prone, in smoky shift. 


It is excellent 
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EVERY DUDE TAKES AIS GALS 
To THE GOL DERN 


COORTY: 
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& ALL SLICKED UP FOR SMART NEW YORKERS 
DINNER FROM SIX ° DANCING TILL TWO J 
@ ONLY AMERICAN SUPPER-CLUB IN TOWN? @ 
STUVYVESANT 3290 & 











AUTUMN ! 


ae sea- 
son! Football . 
theatre openings . 
formal parties ... dawn 
of the debutante ... old 
friendships renewed, 
new ones made. 


ND Barna’s fairly 
tingles with the new- 
born season. You feel 
it. . . luncheon,dinner, 
supper ...a something 
close to the pulse of 
smart New York. 


Mme. BARNA’S 
RESTAURANT 


8 West 56th Street 
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‘Rep Hor Mama (Reading) :“. . . 
exercise in a room with every 
window wide open. . .” 


Flapper Friend: “She should 
meet the Head of our Igloo!” 


(Secrets of Natural Loveliness finds 
its way north of 65.) 


The little booklet served with- 
out charge to perfect ladies—at 
Lord & Taylor's, Franklin 
Simon's, James McCreery’s, 
Stern Bros.,” and elsewhere, 
or by writing 


Corinna, 


505 FIFTH AVENUE 
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London’s smartest— 
modeled after the pop- 
ular English Guards” 
Coat. Broad-shoul- 
dered, with Military 
elegance—it appeals 
to the man of discern- 
ing taste. 


Tailored to measure 
or ready for wear 


*65 and more 


Banks Gr 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46" St. 



























painting, however, with skilled uses of 
whites. 

Karl Knaths, another of the Daniel 
hopefuls, is coming through in good 
shape. We like his newest entry better 
than any of his other endeavors. He 
is still a little troubled about the uses 
of that portion of a canvas known in 
the old days as background. But he 
has something distinctive and is a brave 
painter. 

Spencer we did not like in his sam- 
ple. It was so dark it confused us, 
and, too, we think it less original than 
his middle phase. There was an ab- 
straction by Carl Kahler, highly spo- 
ken of. But we are blind, almost, to 
pure abstraction, having a prejudice 
against abstractions, which are asso- 
ciated in our mind with bosses’ prom- 
ises of a raise. 

Preston Dickinson has two of his 
Canadian street scenes on the wall 
of honor, next Demuth. ‘They are 
masterpieces in their cold, hard way, 
and will bring joy to all lovers of the 
perfected in handling of forms, ar- 
rangements and balance. Beautiful 
as they are, we imagine the layman’s 
eye will turn more readily to the less 
refined canvases of the younger men, 
color being what it is. 

Must we admit that we do not 
fall under the persuasive spell of 
Bouche? We are told time and again 
that he is a great painter. We feel 
he is too glib and sometimes con- 
descending, making his picture seem 
more of a mannered stunt than a 
work. If he ever went in for art 
seriously he, no doubt, would turn out 
great things. 


EYHE dips down to Mexico 

for the current show, having 
water colors, drawings and wood cuts 
by Ruffino Tamayo. This very young 
man is a full-blooded Mexican Indian 
and one of the leaders of the modern 
group in that peaceful country. He 
has great strength, and may startle 
you, at first, with the strangeness of 
his people. We like best his water 
colors. ‘Tamayo is with us for a while 
and will be given another show when 
he has digested our town. 


HE COLORISTS who moved 

up from Alice Flint last week 
will have a good time at the Krau- 
shaar Galleries, where Mathieu Ver- 
dilhan is showing. It is a rollicking, 
raucous spread of colored canvas, 
turned out by the gross. Then there 
is a catalogue foreword by no less 
an authority than Antoine Bourdelle, 











We Welcome 
A Woman’s 


Judgment 


WE like to see 


women in our 
Men’s Store because 
we know that if 
our merchandise 
and our values can 
survive a woman's 
critical judgment, 
they come as close 
to being right as 
human ability can 
make them. 


Ask your wife to 
come along. 


Kuppenheimer 


SUITS and 
TOPCOATS 


550 °65 °85 


Broadway 
at 49th St. 


5th St. 
and 7th Ave. 


Cortlandt St. 


Near Greenwich 
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$ CLUB } 
} MIRADOR$ 


-- the rendezvous of celebrities 
of Society, the Stage and Screen 


Now Presenting 
MAURICE & 
ELEANORA AMBROSE 
&leanora’s American Debut 


after a series of sensational successes 
on the Guropean Riviera 


CANARO’S ARGENTINE 
TANGO ORCHESTRA 


Direct from Club Florida, Paris 


JOHNNY JOHNSON’S 
CLUB MIRADOR 
ORCHESTRA 


@Ghird Successive Season 


E. Ray Goetz, Managing Director 
200 W. 5tst St., N. ¥Y.—Circle 5106 
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In W; 
with the Pickens 


Can’t blame a hen for trying to 
hatch out that eggy bean—abso- 
lutely hairless, when it might be 
well thatched. 
« “« “ 

Let Saburo Institute diagnose your case and 
tell you the truth about your hair. It costs 
nothing and imposes no obligation. 

If treatrnentsare prescribed you have our 
absolute guarantee that these treatments 
will enable you to keep your present hair, 
or eliminate baldness in a reasonable time. 
You are the judge of results. 


Our methods are strictly scientific. Di- 
agnoses are made in consultation with a 
physician. 


Come in today for Diagnosis 


HOURS: 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. Weekdays 
10 A. M. to 6 P. M. Saturdays 


SABURO INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH” 
25 West 43rd St. New York City 
Suite 603 Vanderbilt 5933 








the sculptor, who goes rhapsodic about 
the talents of his friend. Perhaps we 
came upon the show after our view 
of serious painting. Certain days we 
would have liked it and thought it fun, 
if not art. So, to be sure, drop in 
yourself. In one corner we found 
some colored drawings that we liked 
immensely. 


CCUSTOMED to the ribald 

Americana that J. B. Neumann 
shows in his print room, we were a 
little chilled by his present show of 
works by Georges Rouault. We say 
works because the catalogue thus 
dodges the issue. Anyway, they are 
great brown things drawn off in cop- 
per in the manner of a monotype. 
They have strength and some beauty 
and are vouched for by the great 
Vollard, who printed a book of them. 
We feel they are special caviar and of 
interest only if you go in for the side- 
paths of art. —M. P. 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER ? 


THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 53. 


1—In the middle of Wall Street. 

2—At 114 Bowery. 

3—Manhattan Valley. 

4—On the Bowery just below 
Chatham Square. 

5—In Castle Garden, now the 
Aquarium, in 1835. 

6—On Hudson Street near Grove, 
where the Parish house of St. Luke’s 
chapel now stands. 

7—From the Egyptian architecture 
of the prison that preceded it on the 
same site. 

8—The Custom House stands on 
the site of Fort Amsterdam. 

9—Hampden’s Theatre. 
formerly a vaudeville house. 

10—-A chimpanzee kept years ago 
in the Central Park Arsenal. 


It was 





Oh, curses on the landlords’ laws 

That heed no mere barometer, 

That start the heat by calendar 
Instead of by thermometer. 


I desire to thank my many friends, 
though few, who demonstrated that fine 
principle of Republicanism by voting for 
me.—Scranton paper. 


Which moves us to speak, though 
speechless. 
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Hair-Dyeing must be 
done PERFECTLY! 


With most things in life one can be 
quite happy with something less 
than absolute perfection. But not 
with hair-dyeing. The result is either 
absolute perfection—and happiness; 
or something less than perfection— 
and unhappiness. And hundreds of 
wemen knowing this, also know that 
the way to assure the former and 
avoid the latter is to come to Alex- 
andre & Emile's—where hair-dyeing 
is considered and executed as an art 


£6 
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Former! 
AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


18 EAST 53rd St. 


PHONE PLAZA 1666 
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Bernard Weatheri!l exem- 
plifies the standard of 
tailoring demanded by 
men of discrimination. 
Nothing ostentatious— 
nothing that departs in 
the slightest degree from 
the canons of good form. 
Every piece of work is a 
triumph of quiet correct- 


YORK 
Sole agents in the United States for 
Bernard Weatherill {Ltd., of Es. 





Business Suits 
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F or what 
Aave you 





IMPORTED 


LIQUEUR SETS 
$1675 


CLEAR, BRILLIANT GLASS 


Your choice of Olive bowls with 

Amber stems and base or Smoke 

uae with Amethyst stems and 
Se. 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 
Monogram Match Packs 


588-Y MapDISON AVENUE 


One door south of 57th Street 
[Ptr Plaza 4204 




















No. 1067 
Nested Pottery Ash Tray 
Largest 414/"dia. 134” high 
$2.50 sct. 





Little Gifts of 
Distinction 


When you want to bestow some 
little thing that will reflect your 
good taste, visit the shop of 


RENA ROSENTHAL 
520 MADISON AVE.(near. 53rd St.) 
NEW YORK 














APARTMENTS SUPPLIED 
East Side or West Side 


If you want an Apartment let me save your time 
and strength by finding out. what you want, where 
you want it tee you want to pay. You get my 
personal service without cost to you. 

MRS. WILBUR LYON 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. Penna 1365 














\@ LEARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive pool; instruction by 


international ex ts. 
for Booklet M 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING 
1 West 67th Street 
Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 








NEW YORK—THE 
PERFECT HOST 


HE Duke of Newark tilted the 
last of the highball under his 
royal mustache just as the liner 
crossed the limit and the padlock on 
the bar was snapped. He was ready for 
the reception which he knew would be 
accorded to one of his rank. The 
Prince of Wales and other of his 
friends had prepared him in a measure 
for the ordeal. He had already made 
up his mind on the American flapper, 
whom he had never seen. He had 
three carefully chosen adjectives for 
the sky line. He had practised a sigh 
for the top of the Woolworth Build- 
ing and a sob for the slums. Let 
them come, he thought, I am ready. 
Sometime later they descended up- 
on him. ‘Tugs rushed up, flags flew, 
whistles hooted, a delegation of twelve 
thousand from the reception commit- 
tee shook hands with him. ‘Then the 
newspaper photographers. Watch the 
birdie, Duke. Smile, Duke. Hats off, 
Duke. Take her by the arm, Duke 
(Miss Detroit). This way, Duke. 
It was democracy, he supposed. But 
very confusing. 

By and by he was again in the 
cabin of the ship and the reporters 
stood about him. He collected him- 
self; and facts about international fi- 
nance, employment on the Continent, 
and the probability of war in the 
future began to crystallize. Then he 
hesitated, remembering the flappers 
and the sky line. He drew himself up. 

“T think that your sky line is mag- 
nificent, astounding, wonderful.” 

It went over with a bang. Every- 
body scribbled and the Duke of New- 
ark beamed. Then there was a pause. 

“Ever been to a six-day bicycle 
race, Duke?” 

A poser, that. He wondered if the 
cabinet would be upset if he took a 
chance and answered in the affirma- 
tive. The reporters were eager. He 
said “Yes,” 

“Who do you think will win this 
year?” 

A name shot into the Duke’s mind. 
“Tunney,” he said. They wrote. 

A new tangent was developed. 
“Do you believe Dempsey will stage 
a come-back?” 

Stage a come-back. Stage a come- 
back. Wales had neglected to post 
him on that term. Dempsey was 
probably an actor. He tried to put on 
a frown of penetrative analysis. “I 
think not.” They wrote. It lasted 





for hours. When the reporters finally 
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DAO FROAROROAOAROAOFK 
Comfy Toes 
a Hidden Snare 


The early Fifteenth Century shoe 
Had pointed toes that grew and grew 
Until they reached up to the knees, 
Which they at last were fastened to. 





15th Century Poulaine 


The pointed toe, like Abie's Irish Rose, is 
a thing that we have always with us, 
though it is not likely that we shall ever 
again have them in the extreme style of 
the Fifteenth Century—nor even in the 
styles that some of us remember to have 
been worn a couple of decades ago. 


People today are more sensible than ever 
in the matter of giving their toes plenty 
of, as ‘twere, elbow-room. But the shoe 
with comfortable toes may conceal a 
hidden snare. It may deceive the feet 
into thinking they are being properly 
cared for when, as a matter of fact, they 
are being positively maltreated for want 
of proper arch support. 

A shoe that is tight about the toes may 
be uncomfortable, even painful, but it is 
not nearly so injurious to the bones of the 
feet as the shoe that has improper arch 
construction. 


Get toe-room in your shoes by all means 
—but also get good arches. You will get 
both if you come to J. Van Buren Brown 
for Arch Preservers. 


PERMIT US TO SHOW YOU— 
THE SHESHONK 





A man’s shoe of the 21st Century. In brown 
and black calf or kangaroo. 


AN BUREN BROWN. Inc 
SPINK KAN” 

FFG) PRS 

ARCH PRESERVER SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 


ON THE 4TH FLOOR 
590 FIFTH AVENUE 


JAEGER BUILDING—AT 48TH STREET 
Where the bus stops going South 
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reasons 


why people 
dine at the White 


“Che Breakfasts 
“he Luncheons 
“Ohe Dinners 


All prepared and 
served inimitably. 
Among other rea- 
sons are the charm- 
ing setting and the 
accessibility. # # 


This is Murray 
Hill’s successful 
apartment hotel. 
Suites of 1,2, 3 and 
4 rooms, with 
serving pantries. 


HOTEL 
WHITE 


Lexington Avenue 
at 37th Street 





Managing Director OSCAR WINTRAB 
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22 EAST 55th ST., N. Y. 
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filed out the Duke felt sure that he 
had precipitated a world crisis. He 
sank weakly into a chair only to be 
stirred into action by a gentleman with 
a cigar in his mouth who had him off 
the ship in a trice. 

There were millions of people 
close to the car, cheering. The Duke 
smiled, stood up, bowed. A waste- 
paper basket whizzed past him and 
smashed in the street. 

“Enthusiastic reception, eh, Duke?” 
a voice said, and the visitor turned with 
an Alice-in-Wonderland feeling to 
find the man with the cigar was sit- 
ting beside him. The automobile 
plowed through the throngs up Broad- 
way. He continued to bow and smile, 
wondering if the man accompanying 
him was the President. 

“T didn’t catch your name?” he 
shouted. 

“Muldoon.” 

It meant nothing. “Mine’s New- 
ark,” he began to say, and then stopped 
himself. He probably knows that, 
he reasoned. 

He looked down at his hand and 
discovered that it contained a piece 
of paper. A voice was saying, ““That’s 
your schedule. We’ve got to make 
three lunches before two-thirty.” 

“But I only eat one lunch a day.” 

The Duke of Newark thought he 
detected scorn in the reply. “Who 
said anything about eating? The sub- 
jects of your three addresses are there. 
They'll be broadcasted to ten million 
people.” 


HE CELEBRATED guest be- 

came a shade paler. Mechanically 
he read off the subjects on which he 
was to speak: “American Women,” 
“High Lights of the American Revo- 
lution,” “Developing the Middle 
West.” He laughed and then wet his 
lips. West is a direction, not a place. 
There is no middle. He pinched him- 
self. ‘The man with the cigar looked 
worried. 

“Hurt?” he asked solicitously. “Had 
this car especially upholstered for the 
occasion. Colors of your nation— 
only we had to use green instead of 
blue at the last minute. Dries quick- 
er.” ‘They beamed at each other. 

Then he was in the largest dining 
room in the world. Everything was 
quiet. He had met most of the promi- 
nent Americans. He had talked with 
one woman for fully three minutes. 
She seemed intelligent. He rose. 
“The first thing one notices about 
American women, after one becomes 
accustomed to their dazzling beauty, 
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Southwest Corner 


58" Street at 6" Ave. 


New York’s Finest 
cApartment Hotel 


Suites of 


12223 Rooms 


or more if desired 
Ready for occupancy 


Many unusual features, and 
perfect layouts, of rooms, 
appreciated only by perso- 
nal inspection. Renting 
office open evenings. 


: Under the Direction of 
¥i\ S. Gregory Taylor 
fe of the adjoining Hotel 

By Buckingham 


Pr 













































POPOTOTOTOROT OTTO. 


SAL~ 


Like a Well 
Ordered 
Country 

Home 


There’s an atmosphere of quiet 
charm and comfort at the Hotel 
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Gramatan which is certain to ap- 
peal to discriminating families. 


Before making vour final plans for 
the Fall and Winter come out for 
a week end and convince yourself 
as to its desirability. 


BOTOMOE TORO 
















Oa 


Located directly at the station on 
a wooded hilltop away from the 
noises of the street. Wholesome, 
carefully prepared and well cooked 
food. Half hour commuting to 
Grand Central. 


Golf—Tennis—Daily 
Concerts—Dancing 
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And you'll find the rates are extremely 
reasonable considering what you 
get for your money. 


Hotel 
Gramatan 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


TEL. BRONXVILLE 3150 
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“The First Year” 


HE BUCKINGHAM 

completes its first 
year with the enviable 
reputation of having 
exceeded its promises. 
Its residents are now 
enjoying the comfort 
and luxury of asmooth- 
running and well-or- 
dered menage with none 
of the vexations usual 
to the First Year. 

S. Gregory Taylor 
cAvailable for immediate 
occupancy 
a limited number of highly 
desirable suites 
BUCKINGHAM GRILL 


cA smart rendezvous, suitable 
for private use 


Che 
















The Outstanding Apartment Hotel 
101 West 57th St. 

















Of comfort, courtesy and good 
hotel service. Each room is finely 
furnished and has a Servidor, bath 
and shower. No kitchenettes and 
no odors or errors of imitation 
cookeries. THREE fine restaurants 

sure to satisfy both budget and | 
appetite. 








Che 
Alamar 
HAntel 


Broadway and 7 Ist Street 
New York 


LATZ MANAGEMENT 























is that second only to their pulchritude 
is their beauty.” The place thun- 
dered. “I mean, their intelligence.” 
It was drowned. He had won him- 
self the name of a wit. 

A little later the Duke of Newark 
threw a baseball that opened a season, 
although it was the middle of autumn. 
Then they gave him a harmonica and 
he posed for motion pictures, playing 
on it. His knees were weak. He 
thought he had had sixteen cocktails. 
It might have been seventeen. But 
they were pitifully inadequate. 

“Now for a subway jam,” said the 
man with the cigar. 

Tea, the Duke thought, but he soon 
discovered how wrong he was. At 
three in the morning he found him- 
self on his way somewhere to see the 
sun rise. 

He reached his hotel at eleven. Five 
committees were waiting for him. He 
managed to whisper to his secretary 
before he lost consciousness, “Have me 
cabled to come home at once.” 

“Tell them I love America,” he 
said to the reporters. The propellers 
churned. The padlock fell away from 
the bar. “Ill be back soon,” he said 
under his breath, and added an Ameri- 
canism. “Like hell.” 

—Puiie G. Wy tir 


NIGHT CLUB 


Dum dum dum dum dum dum dum! 
Oboes whimper—bull fiddles hum. 
Fat men shifting; thin gals 
swaying ; 
Tomtoms throbbing and a cor- 
net braying 
In a jungle howl to the rattle of the 
drum! 


Weaving and pulsing as the taut 
strings thrum 
With a tum tum tum tum tum tum 
tum! 
Hey! Don’t stop there! Keep 
on a-playing! 
Dum! Dum! Dum! 


“Ain’t that boy got an educated 
thumb 
Picking that banjo with a zum zum 
zum!” 
That’s what the mammas and the 
daddies keep a-saying; 
Flogging dead nerve-ends—flog- 
ging and flaying, 
Gulping down pleasure to the utmost 
crumb! 
Dumb! Dumb! Dumb! 
—Baron IRELAND 




















OT years 


SAFE 
INVESTMENIS 


URING the entire history of 

Adair First Mortgage Invest- 
ments, extending over a period of 
61 years, every dollar of principal 
and interest has been paid prompt- 
ly to investors on the due date. 


From this 61 years experience 
in the first mortgage investment 
field has been evolved the mod- 
ern, scientifically safeguarded first 
mortgage: Adair Guaranteed- 
Insurable Bonds. 


ADAIR BONDS. 


Cuarantecd and Insurable 
against loss of Principal and Interest 


— 








These bonds are guaranteed by 
Adair Realty & Trust Company. 
They can be insured against loss 
of principal and interest in one of 
the largest surety companies in 
America. 

And because, in addition, they offer a 
yield up to 644%, Adair Bonds are uni- 


versally regarded as among the most desir- 
able investments attainable. 


We believe that a stronger investment 
position as well as an increased income 
will result from a thorough investigation 
and comparison of Adair Bonds with your 
present holdings. Write today for 


BOOKLET NY-10 


ADAIR REALTY 
& MORTGAGE CO. inc 


Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


Phone Caledonia 7160 


Ownership identical with 
Adair Realty & Trust Co.. of Atlanta 


86 yl os fe ae 
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Com parative 


Among all the fine 
new apartment hotels, 
some are better than 


others. If you seek 
the superlative, see 
The Dorset. 


Hotel apartments 
unfurnished or furnished 
at reasonable rentals 


PAUL LENNON, Manager 


THE DORSET 


30 WEST 54th STREET 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 


THIS IS A BING .& BING 
BUILDING 


























C 


ECIDE 


(~ today to see the 
apartments at 


ilford 


LEXINGTON AT 46TH 


1 and 2 
ROOMS 


Complete kitchen- 
ettes. Furnished if 
you choose. Maid 
service. Immediate 
Possession. 


OSEPH 
MILNER. 


285 Madison Avenue 
Ashland 4110 














NEW BOOKS 


The Author of “Bunk” 
Tries His Hand at De- 
Bunking the Father of 
His Country—A Here- 
tofore Blameless Book- 
man Stakes His Wig that 
a Book “Will Live”—R. 
F. Dibble Writes An In- 
teresting Biography of 
Mohammed 


The poor Old Man! 
The poor Old Man! 
O, don’t you ever let them put your 
Papa on the pan! 
—Colonial Street Song 
(about 1906 A.D.) 


OMEONE 

versed in the 
New Psychology 
but reasonable about 
it, and_ balanced 
§ with plenty of hu- 
= mor, should give us 
a treatise on “Getting Square With 
Father in a Book.” It is a popular 
pursuit of happiness, and might be 
called a sport, for most of its dev- 
otees are deadly serious; few of them 
know what they’re doing, but so do 
rew golfers. You meet them in vari- 
ous guises and they go at Father on 
various planes—for examples, among 
recent books: “The Verdict of Bridle- 
goose,” “The Great American Ass,” 
Bishop Brown’s “My Heresy.” Now 
W. E. Woodward, who wrote 
“Bunk,” has a zestful go at Pater 
Patriz. 


UPERT HUGHES, we under- 

stand, does likewise, in a book 
just out. Having read his “Why I 
Quit Going To Church,” or title to 
that effect, we have not thought this 
news worth verifying. 

Woodward meets our specifications 
for the author of the treatise. He is 
versed in the New Psychology, and 
eminently reasonable about it, ,and 
humor of the appropriate kind is his 
best point of sailing. It is too bad 
to lump off his “George Washington” 
with assorted Father-squarings, but 


remember that this sport or pursuit in | | 


itself is not to be condemned. It has 
rendered invaluable service to human- 
ity, we owe it sublime “contributions” 
—and if Woodward’s isn’t quite one 
of those, it is provocative, and worth 
while. It is attributable to Father- 
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Lurge f2sne Roose, Wood burn- 

ing Fire _ s, Casement Win- ¥ 
dows, ctrical Refrigeration, 
Architectural Beauty, Location 


45-4°3 ROOMS 
GAINES YAN NOSTRAND & MORRISON 


41 Fifth Ave. nt 2166 
NEW MEROWIT BUILDING 
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Destroy You 4 
Superfluous Hair és ROOTS 
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STERLING DISCOUNTS 


Sterling candle- 
sticks 8in. high 
$5 a pair. 
Sterling center: 


Silverware of 
best and most 
prominent 





makesat whole- piece, engraved 
sale discounts. mesh; 22k. gold 
Large assort- lined, bowl. 5}4 
ment of sterling in. high, $10. 
and plated Set retails else- 
silverware for where at $30. 
gifts, prizes and 4\_. Our price $15. 
yourseif. complete. 


Mfrs. Direct Representatives 
Suite 311, 320 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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“Uncle Sam’s my 
right-hand man’”’ 


“QUE of my lady customers hit 
upon the idea of sending a gift 
of my mee-tee mixed nuts, all shelled 
and salted, to a far-off friend in 
Kansas City. Imagine how tickled 
she was, when I told her we'd parcel- 
post them for her, by airplane if 
necessary. Every day I fill mail, 
telephone and telegraph orders from 
all over the country. Price list mailed 
on request.” 


—Cnar es S. Casu 


CASHS 
mee NUTS 


Mat Order per. 4 ae ¥- B' way. 


202 Fulton (aut. iter. Bide )1254 B'way,328t. 
Hudson Term. Concourse 2175 B’way,77St. 
223 Fulton(nr. Greenwich) Bah } Aah 878t. 
309 Madison, $s St. 2529 B'way.95St. 
Pershing Sq. BI og. A Lenox, 114 St. 
650 W. 181 (ar. atewest 

Prospect, 163 St. 


Philadelphia 
1513-Chestnut St. 


45 South 13th St. 





squaring because, in his zeal to de- 
bunk “The Image,” he is sometimes 
as unjust to “The Man” as “The 
Image’s” worshippers are idolatrous, 
and is occasionally guilty of pretty sad 
bunk of his own. And this depart- 
ment has too much respect for his in- 
telligence and sanity to believe that 
he would be without some uncon- 
scious motive, and the guess at the 
motive is easy and legitimate. 
Anyhow, his “Washington” is here- 
by recommended, but a clause of the 
recommendation asks for clemency. 


He had two purposes: to cast down 
“The Image,” and to reduce “The 
Man,” as a great man, to his actual 
dimensions. At first thought, in this 
day and age, “The Image” is prone 
enough already. Nobody takes it seri- 
ously, Parson Weems is a forgotten 
joke, heroes aren’t worshipped any 
more, we are all very skeptical about 
them. On reflection, the population 
is not entirely composed of—well, 
readers of THE NEw YorKER. A 
while ago, Hughes went after Pater 
Patriz viva voce; said, if correctly 
quoted, that he had cursed and done 
some drinking. Hughes is an author 
of no consequence, and what he said 
was trite—but the rumpus it raised 
filled columns in the papers, and by no 
means all the “animals” it stirred were 
plain dumb beasts. Indifference about 
Father is rare, you know. Some get 
square with him, others with them. 
Hughes enraged Pater Patrizx’s special 
contingent of the latter, 


What Woodward may do rather 
staggers imagination. He gives figures 
on campaign expenses of G. W.’s for 
liquor. He concludes that G. W. 
himself was a “one-bottle man” who 
would not get drunk, and he gives the 
conclusion a somewhat disparaging 
character. He not only makes the 
most of Mrs. Fairfax, to whom G. 
W. was inditing a ponderous roman- 
tic adoration at the moment when 
he married for money—and Wood- 
ward makes the most of that—but he 
copies in Benjamin Harrison’s letter 
about Kitty, the washwoman’s daugh- 
ter, and pretends that he scouts the 
idea that it implicates Harrison’s “gen- 
eral.” He hovers about a mysterious 
illness that Washington had in young- 
manhood, and mentions a family tra- 
dition that mumps were why he had 
no children. 

He jumps on Lodge for knowing 
very well that Washington bought and 
sold slaves, but covering it by quoting 
some traveler’s statement that he never 
did—and on the opposite page, he him- 
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Once more it’s possible to reach the 
front door of an apartment house 
without having to hurdle a moving 
van. 


Still there are a lot of New Yorkers 
who are dissatisfied—yes, even un- 
happy—over the impermanence of 
living in rented apartemnts. It is too 
much like living over a volcano. 


Those who are looking for a perman- 
ent home which exactly fits their 
needs; which is easily accessible and 
| socially correct will do well to inves- 
tigate the 100% cooperative apart- 
ments at 1172 Park Avenue. 








And not the least attractive thing 
about these apartments is the econo- 
my of ownership. It costs 40% less 
to purchase a permanent home at 
1172 Park Avenue than to rent 
similar space in the same neighbor- 


hood. 


1172 
ParK AVENUE 


| Corner 93rd Street 


Apartments of 
II and 12 rooms 


| each with 5 baths 
$22,000 to $45,000 


Immediate Occupancy 


Full particulars will gladly be sup- 
plied to those who indicate their in- 
terest by making the request, or see 
the agent at the building. 


Selling and Managing Agent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 








Plans by Rosarito CaNnpeELa. 


Builder, Micnaet E. Paterno. 





[Douglas] Elliman & [[n.. Inc. 
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Parkside 


When hunting for a 
home realize that 
The Alden overlooks 
the broad, green 
acres of Cental Park 







TSS 













A new apartment hotel 
fully completed and largely 
occupied; serving pantries. 
Unfurnished or furnished. 
1, 2, 3 or more rooms at 
reasonable rentals 
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Telephone Trafalgar 4109 


CARL LETSCH 
Manager 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WeST 
NNorth Corner 82nd Street 
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Lulu l 


Specialists in Weddings, 
Banquets, Balls —and 
all other Gay Outings. 
M. Jesse Saltzman 
Management. ~ - - 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


BROADWAY 
AT 135TH ST, 








self quotes Haworth as having “found 
no record” that Washington had his 
slaves taught sexual morals. 

Washington was honest but drove a 
sharp bargain. His mind was like 
a banker’s; it was an executive’s; he 
was “the original Do-It-Now man”; 
there is many a Washington in busi- 
ness among us today. He didn’t kneel 
and pray in the Valley Forge snow; 
he did keep his eye on real estate. He 
cared nothing about ideas as such. 
His traditionally elusive inner life is 
elusive because he hadn’t any—this 
passage is very Mark Twainish and 
very good. He was a man of action, 
a “thinking hand.” (Just so; and the 
Indians called him “Big Hand,” didn’t 
they? And just what psychological 
type would Woodward have picked 
out for that long and arduous job of 
Country-Fathering? He allows that 
G. W. did save the cause, in pinches, 
by force of character.) 

G. W. wasn’t a very good general. 
He had the most wonderful luck, and 
owes his fame to it; history made 
him, he did not make history. He 
was probably but a figurehead in the 
chair of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, which was packed with Privilege 
with which he was fully in sympathy. 

Vanity was a dominant force in 
him. It is more than doubtful that 
he was so very devoted to his aged 
mother. He hadn’t first-rate ability, 
but “in many ways” was great, “not 
only great but very great”; it comes 
grudgingly. Martha, his wife, had 
“the standard domestic virtues.” 

That’s about the run of it. In a 
large proportion, Woodward makes 
his case. You can, like a tricky de- 
bater, catch him up on a phrase almost 
anywhere. But you can also, and 
often, get inside his guard more ef- 
fectually. Franklin “had the inde- 
structible sanity of the self-taught.” 
G. W. was a great hunter, and “the 
great imaginative intellects are not 
found in the skulls of great hunters.” 
Which disposes at one stroke of the 
legend about Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer, 
and of G. W.’s pretensions to great- 
ness of imaginative intellect (who ever 
thought he had it?), and means sim- 
ply that Woodward admires dreamers 
more than he does men of action, and 
happens to abhor the hunter’s favorite 
“sublimation of sadism”—and is often 
less wise than sententious when gen- 
eralizing on human nature. 

It isn’t that this department’s heart 
with rapture thrills at the sight of 
a postage-stamp. It’s that someone 
with sense must stand up for G. W., 
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“Probably one of the most delightful 
books which will be published this 
year.'’—Spring field Union. 


‘Reads easily and pleasantly.”’ 
—Baird Leonard in Life. 


‘“‘A happy and amusing book.”’ 
—The Herald-Tribune. 


THAT LAST 
INFIRMITY 


by CHARLES BRACKETT 
Author of ‘“Week-End”’ 


$2.00 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, INC. 
25 West 45th St., New York 
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58 WEST 5Ist STREET 
(Formerly at'47 W. 50th) 


The 


KANGAROO 


LUNCHEON—TEA 
DINNER 


ALSO A LA CARTE 


Phone: Circle 3390 
English Mutton Pies 
Special Kangaroo Grill 

Fresh Vegetables 


Indian Curries 
Home Made Desserts 




















BENTLEY SCHOOL 
145 WEST 78th STREET, NEW YORK 
A progressive day school for a limited number of boys 
and girls, from four to twelve. 
ALL DAY PROGRAM, 9 a. m. to 4p. m: 
Supervised play period 1.30 to 3.30 p. m. 
Visitors welcome. 

















Further information on request. 




















OOKSHELVES- BUILT 


‘ratyy| Costs less than’ bookcases 

teed Requires less room 

ARS Humanizes your home 

are .... It’s Being Done! .... 

a} wend Write or phone for details 

The #| THE BOOKSHELVERS 
$17-A East 13%h St., N.Y. Mott Haven 5680 
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Y’know— 


—the financier whom ar- 
tistic Bolsheviks call their 
friend 


—the moving picture 
actor who walks with the 
four hundred 


—the literary critic who 
actually makes people buy 
books 


—the undefeated cham- 
pion of criminal lawyers 


—the musician who play- 
ed politics in the wrong 
key 


—the famous psycho-ana- 
lyst who enjoys life 


Here they are— 


TIME 
EXPOSURES 


by Search Light 


they and fourteen other 
famous personalities of 
our time, in some of the 
most alert, wittiest, and 
most firmly outlined por- 
traits ever put into a 
book. 


It’s so good a book that 
had it come from Eng- 
land it would be creat- 
ing a furore. America 
will be proud of this 
contribution toits bio- 
graphical literature. 


With caricatures of each 
subject by noted artists.. 


Square octavo. $2.50 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 





























The 
Brick Row Book Shop 


Epmonp Byrne Hackett, Pres. 


19 East 47th Street 
New York 


30 Broad Street 
New York 


Patrons of The Brick Row have 
in the past ten days purchased the 
following items: Gower’s Con- 
fessio Amantis, 1532; the Second 
Folio of Shakespeare, 1632; Bos- 
well’s Johnson, Ist edition, 1791; 
Hester Lynch Piozzi’s copy of 
Colton’s “Hypocrisy,” copiously 
annotated; a unique presentation 
Greenaway Almanack without 
letterpress; the fine and rare 
folios of Hepplewhite, Chippen- 
dale and Sheraton; Sterne’s Tris- 
tram Shandy, first edition; J. M. 
Barrie’s “Better Dead”; firsts of 
Galsworthy, Kipling and Hardy; 
many modern books including 50 
copies of the Benson Case, the 
best detective story of a decade. 


The above indicates the interest- 
ing books which may be had from 
us. 

Telephone 


Murray Hill 8367 Hanover 4735 
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NOTHING UNTOLD 


£ \ New YORKER és no 
smarter than his stationery. 
To adopt the famous slogan 
of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association—Y cur 
Story in Stationery Leaves 
Nothing Untold. 

Stationery forms a Christ- 

mas gift of supreme 
good taste 


& 


HIMEBAUGH « BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 


AFast46" Street 


OUR REPRESENTATIVE WILL BE 
PLEASED TO CALL WITH SAMPLES 
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Backstage— 


but never upstage! 


OHN ANDERSON has a flair 

for the gossip that floats about 
backstage, but which seldom seeps out 
through the asbestos curtain. 


He delights in passing on to you 
the wise cracks of the dressing room, 
the oddities that lurk beneath the 
grease paint, the blare of the press 
agents’ band, which frequently are 
more amusing than the play itself. 


But though he’s often the first to 
report the latest quip or the havoc 
wrought by a temperamental monsoon, 
John Anderson is never upstage about 
it. He is unobstrusive, adding to his 
gleanings no more embellishment than 
a pungent phrase. 


His column, “Two on the Aisle,” 
is offered for your 
delectation in the 
Evening Post. 


75 West Street Whitehall 9000 
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One should dine well at least 
once this year, if only in re- 
spectful, centennial memory of 
AnthelmeBrillat-Savarin, great- 
est of all the gastronomes, who 
knew not only how to dine 
well but also how to write 
about it. 


CRILLON 


‘‘Another hundred years and 
the cafeteria will have van- 
quished the land. Thank God 
we shall all be dead.”’ 
HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 














‘So one of the first things 
needed in the United States, if 
ever we are to progress aes- 
thetically, is a new national 
consciousness with respect to 
food. Something must be done 
about it Otherwise we 
shall lapse into a state approxi- 
mating to savagery.’ 

FRANK CROWNINSHIELD 


There is still time. 


CRILLON 


There are two entrances to the 
New Restaurant and Café 
CRILLON. One through the 
garden of 277 Park Avenue and 
the other at 116 East 48th 
Street. Baumgarten Manage- 
ment. Open for Luncheon and 
Dinner. Also Sundays. Complete 
Restaurant Service to 277 Park 
Avenue apartments. Winold 
Reiss decorations. 
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who was quite a person. Mr. Live- 
right’s proofreaders evidently agree. 


UT the Book of the Week, and 
the book which should have come 
first, only lots of benighted executives 
won’t appreciate it, is a modest affair 
no thicker than your thumb, in a faint- 
ly plaided jacket, on which is a pic- 
ture of a Little Shaver lying on his 
stomach, a corpulent yellow teddy-bear 
with a honey-pot before him, and a 
perky, although diminutive, toy pig. 

It used to be a vice of feeble book- 
men like ourself to predict that every 
book they liked “will live.” We never 
did it. We’re going to, now, and 
would stake untold gold on our judg- 
ment. 

Not to keep you in suspense, the pig 
is Piglet, whom you have not met 
but the bear is Mr. Edward, whose 
being fat wasn’t “to be wondered at,” 
and who was consoled about his tubbi- 
ness on seeing a handsome King af- 
flicted similarly—and if you don’t 
know him, why, heaven help you. 
Naturally, the Shaver is one Christo- 
pher Robin Milne. 

In this work, which is prose as a 
general thing, Mr. Edward has aliases. 
He lives in a forest under the name 
of Sanders, because it’s up over his 
door. But he goes among his friends 
by Christopher Robin’s desire, as Win- 
nte-the-Pooh, and “Winnie-the-Pooh” 
is what you want to ask for in th: 
bookstore. He is Pooh for short, and 
is still less resistible than he was in 
rhyme in “When We Were Ver) 
Young.” 


The other characters are Rabbit, 
who is clever; Eeyore, who is doleful 
and a donkey—and is immense; Kan- 
ga, who is excessively maternal, and 
Roo, the baby in her pocket; Ow/, 
who, like this department, dispenses 
long words in lieu of wisdom; and 
Christopher Robin in person. All 
but himself and Owl and Rabbit are 
toys. The stories were made up for 
him. They tickle his coevals, of 
whom we keep two in captivity. The 
book is as good as “When We Were 
Very Young”; if anything, better! 


F. DIBBLE’S isa life of Mo- 

e hammed to read with ease and 
nleasure, thus differing from all others 
we have ever come across—where- 
fore we cannot be wise about Dibble’s 
scholarship. He is—at times just a 
bit heavily—droll and cynical about 
Islam, but not more than he is about 
other faiths, which makes it quite all 
right. —ToucHsToNE 
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The Electric Razor 


—the most acceptable gift to any man 


It would take a long time to select a gift wich would 
be more we come to the average man than the Vibro- § 
Shave Electric Safety Razor. It makes shaving a real & 
pleasure, for it e iminates all the pulling, scraping and #8 
irritation which accompanies the use of the ordinary & 
safety razor. The Vibro-Shave, with its electrically — 
operate | blade, takes off the toughest be:rd smoothly, 
quickly and without pain. It is absolutely safe. 
Now is the time to take advantage of our special gift offer. 
Each outfit Hae tA a razor, face and sc: Scalp manatee eattach- 
m2nts, fiv and plug, attractively packed in a fF 
neat gift box. 4s 


ceipt of $10.00, or a 
For use with id v volts alternating currert; fordirect current 
specify the interrup 4° 


fu 7, fuaranteed for one year upon re- 








Electric Razor Corporation ° 
? 1440 Broadway Dept. T 
New York 


* Write for illustrated 
circular. 
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VIRAS 


Fincer’ SET WATER WAVE 
is an exbression of your | 
personality and the mode : 
of the minute." 


JOHN, ARTH 
45 East 49th St., 'N. ¥. Piazal737 
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BATHROOM SETS 


HAN. AND decorated hampers 

ventilating screen at back) 
and pave baskets of heavy enam- 
eled tin; wood stools to match. 
Many attractive designs and color 
combinations that 
give a distinctive 
touch lo bath 
rooms. Hamper 
$32.50; Basket 
$15; Stool $12.50. 
May be ordered 
separately. Spe- 
cial designs to or- 
der. 







Visit the shop of most unusual gifts 


ELIZABE THH, 
PUSEY 


598 MADISON AVEsN¥ 








America’s Most Modern Theatrical School 





John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


Day and Evening Classes 
Foremost Teachers in America 


Twelve leading New York Producers and Directors 
actively ted with the School. Rare o 4 
tunity for placing trained and es 
Gases in every t of Dance, D 

ne Desizn. biusical Somety, mame, Sooine 
Suse ¢ Direction and Managemen 


Send for catalogue or call personally 














Sane HAIR 


Removed by the only perfect and safe 
method—Electrolysis—as prescribed by 
eminent physicians. No pain, no dis- 
comfort and positively no injury to skin. 
Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 
MARION BARRETT Registered Nurse 


(Established 1918) 
10 East 49th Street, New York Tel. Vanderbilt 1168 


¢ 73) 











New Yorkers’ Premier 
French Restaurants 


; HOTEL LAFAYETTE 

[ DZ University Place 
hae an 

J HOTEL BREVOORT 


Fifth Avenue 














SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


DESIRING A BETTER EDUCATION 
English Conversation Culture 
Spelling Pronunciation Grammar 


I have been helping women to educate themselves for over 

20 years. I am always glad to talk with a about 

their educational problems. Lessons 50c up. Class or 

private. Elementary or Advanced. Telephone for circular 

or personal interview. No obligation. Edith Caples, 
olumbia University graduate, Principal. 


349 West 121st Street Monument 1043 





| WHAT HANDWRITING 
REVEALS 


} Learn how to know character through handwrit- 
ing. An ie study and a fascinating diver- 
sion, Free trial lesson. Booklet on request, 


Monsieur Xav. de NICE 
> ’ SUITE 1100 
| 2 WEST 45th STREET 








NEW YORK 


TELL ME ABOOK TO READ | 


These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 


NOVELS 


Tue Romantic Comepians, by Ellen Glasgow 
(Doubleday, Page). The comedians are yes- 
terday’s sentimentalists, with their comedy 
nearly played out. A fine thing. 

Tue Time or Man, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 





(Viking Press). From childhood to middle 
age with Ellen Chesser of the Kentucky hills. 
Earty Autumn, by Louis Bromfield (Srokes). 
Puritan gentility in decay, mocked by Pan 
under the name of Higgins. Interesting. 

Tue Gotpen Dancer, by Cyril Hume (Doran). 
American blending of early Wells and Barrie. 

NicGer Heaven, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
“New Negroes” and several of the older 
varieties in Harlem. ; 

Snow Boat, by Edna Ferber (Doubleday, Page). 
A savory concoction with much local color. 

MartHa AND Mary, by J. Anker Larsen 
(Knopf). The sisters are Danish. Their names 
sound the theme. Nobody seems to be reading 
this—which is a pity. 

INTRODUCTION TO SALLY, by “Elizabeth” (Dou- 
bleday, Page). The most beautiful of girls 
and a little ashamed of it, ’aving been brung 
up to be. Very fair fun, of its kind. 

Tuat Last InFirmity, by Charles Brackett 
(John Day). The professionally patrician 
Miss Harper takes up the Widdy McCarthy— 
and then look! Sentiment and satire. 

Cuevrons, by Leonard Nason (Doran). Not 
much art, but good doughboy stuff. 

Hor Saturpay, by Harvey Fergusson (Knopf). 
It isn’t so much the heat, it’s the authentic 
humanity. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Tue Sitver Spoon, by John Galsworthy (Scrid- 
ner’s). Tue Sirver Stariion, by James 
Branch Cabell (McBride). Two or Turee 
Graces, by Aldous Huxley (Doran). 


SHORT STORIES 

Winnie-THE-Poon, by A. A. Milne (Dutton). A 
“Juvenile.” Noticed on page 78. 

Desits AND CrepiTs, by Rudyard Kipling (Dou- 
bleday, Page). 

Tue Casuarina Tree, by W. Somerset Mau- 
gham (Doran). 

SHortT Turns, by Barry Benefield (Century). 

Tue Music From BEHIND THE Moon, by James 
Branch Cabell (John Day). 


GENERAL 


Monammep, by R. F. Dibble (Viking Press). 
Noticed on page 78. 

Grorce WasHincton, by W. E. Woodward 
(Boni & Liveright). Noticed on page 74. 
Murper For Prorit, by William  Bolitho 
(Harper). Five “mass murderers,” charged up 

to society. Good writing. 

Mr. AND Mrs. Happock 1n Paris, France, by 
Donald Ogden Stewart (Harper). Innocents 
abroad, in the 1920s. 

Ninon De Lanctos, by Emile Magne (Holz). 
As far as we can gather, Miss Lanclos was real 
bright, though just a mite free in her ways. 

On THE TRAIL oF ANCIENT Man, by Roy Chap- 

man Andrews (Putnam). The American Mu- 

seum’s expeditions in Central Asia. The one 
man they dug up wasn’t ancient, but they 
found some nice stone eggs. 

Tue Story oF Puuitosopuy, by Will Durant 
(Simon & Schuster), Enough of such popu- 
larizations would alarm the colleges. 

Topay AND Tomorrow, by Henry Ford, with 
Samuel Crowther (Doubleday, Page). Do you 
suppose he can be a great man? 

Evcene O’Neixt, by Barrett H. Clark (Mc- 
Bride). A sensible outline biography. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Tue Vervicr oF Bripiecoose, by Llewelyn 





Powys (Harcourt, Brace). Tur Arcturus 
ApvenTurE, by William Beebe (Putnam). 





‘Pointin g! 


THERE is such a variety 
of game‘and suchaquan- 
tity of all species—both 
furred and feathered that 
it keeps your nerves a- 
tingle. The ONTEORA 
ROD & GUN CLUB in the 
mountains of North 
Carolina is making a 
most unusual offer to 
both men and women 
who are interested in 
hunting and the great 
outdoors... You must 
learn about it. It is differ- 
ent and has a real appeal. 


Illustrated booklet 
on your request 


ONTEORA 
ROD & GUN 
CLUB 


51 East 42d Street 
New-York City 





Copyright, 1926, by Onteora Rod & Gun Club 
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ENICE 


Do You Prefer The Dinner Jacket 
To The Exorbitant Couvert Charge? 


E do, too!—for anyone can pay a couvert charge, but we don’t want 

anyone—our clientele prefers the correct to the crass, and we prefer 
the person to the purse—we have no couvert charge but we have every- 
teing that should accompany such a charge—starting from the cuisine and 
climbing to the consummate dance harmonies of the “Villa Venice” 
Orchestra. 


Luncheon Tea Formal — Dinner Supper — Dancing 


The ‘‘Villa Venice,’’ ‘‘ Number 10°’ East Sixtieth Street 





PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRE>5 
NEW YORK 
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Ta mead 


Do you want toadd a touch of taste- 
ful feminine swank to your costume? 
Let me tell you about my newest dis- 
covery, the captivating compact called 
Vanity Fair, 


which Terri has 
just brought out. 
Another of those 
taking little friv- 
olities that have 
L£ delighted the 


womanly heart 
since the tal] of Eve 


To begin with, Vanity Fair looks 
as if it might be something else— a tinv 
bijou of a note book, perhaps — with 
its polished black bakclite cover over- 
lapping the inner case at the edge like 
the cover of a bouk and the head of a 
gold-tipped pencil peering out from a 
hollow at the hinge. It intrigues that 


i 


perverse delight we all have in some- 
thing dressed like something else. 





It’s an aristocratic looking little case, 
too, with the Terri crest in gold on the 
corner—if one may be permitted the 
adjective in these degage days. Fits in, 
too, with this season’s vogue for black, 
black, 4/ack— everywhere, even in 
accessories. 


Although slim enough to slip easily 
into one’s purse, Vanity Fair is truly 
compact and contains a generous supply 
of excellent Terri cosmetics. There 
is a smooth, neatly spreading, non- 





greasy lip stick ina slim, flat holder 
~face rouge and powder, very fine, 
velvety, clinging and tinged with en- 
thralling perfume. Quite an experience 
if you are at all a connoisseur of /es 


poudres. The shades are true and blend 
well; Blanche, Naturelle and Rachel 
in the powder; Coral with an orange 
cast, a Medium Rose tint and a vivid 


Raspberry in the rouge. Refills, of 


course, are available 


The mirror in Vanity Fair is a pos- 
itive find— actually large enough to re-. 





Hect one’s whole face at one time 
and soothingly flattering, too. 


The tiny, gold-tipped pencil so in- 
geniously wicked away at the hinge 
enables one to preserve many a price- 
less bit of information that would 
otherwise be forgotten —the location 
of an enticing shop glimpsed from a 
car window—a friend’s new address, 


An amusing aspect of Vanity Fair 
1s the possibility of removing the fitted 
compartments in a whimsical moment 
and turning Vanity Fair into a ciga- 
rette case, for the resulting cavity is 
just cigarette length! 


Altogether as clever and attractive 
a compact as you could wish to find! 
Vanity Fair would make a very satis- 
factory gift for a friend—or for ome’s 
self! And it costs 
only $2.50. 

* * * 

By the way—I 
almost forgot to 
say that that en- 
chanting Terri 
powder in the compact may be had 
in /oose form as well. Not only does 
the powder’s delicate, caressing tex- 
ture impart a soft bloom to the skin, 
but it exudes a faint but fascinating 
Spanish perfume. 


In fact, an exceedingly helpful ad- 
dition to one’s dressing table. 


kh Mepyers 
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Vanity Faw -the New 


Cevu 7 Com 
with Bon PE 
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“There's something about them you'll like’ 






















